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THE CAPTIVE HEART. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


As the freed bird from its prison springs, 
With eager heart and glancing eye, 
And, spreading out its quivering wings, 
Flies upward to the happy sky, 
So my poor heart, so long thine own, 
At length from Love’s enchantment free, 
Goes forth into the world alone, 
Exulting in its liberty. 


But as that bird, a pris’ner long, 
ith weary wing, unused to soar, 

Forgets to trill his joyous song, 

And feebly sinks to earth once more, 
So from its bonds released in vain, 

My heart its fainting strength essays, 
Then feels the recollected chain, 

And sinks—as in my prison’d days! 


Alas! too like that wild bird’s flight 
The heart which love at length sets free ; 
He seeks the greenwood’s known delight, 
And I my youth’s lost liberty ; 
Shunn’d by his mates, he flies alone, 
I, welcomed back by friends of yore, 
Find each vain pleasure tedious grown— 
My heart hath lost the power to soar ! 


—a 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the Albion of February 14. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Newland,” said the Major, returning from his dressing- 
room, resplendent with chains and bijouterie; ‘but I must have your christian 
name.” 

‘It's rather a strange one,” replied I; “ it is Japhet.” 

‘“‘ Japhet ! by the immortal powers, I'd bring an action against my godfathers 
and godmothers ; you ought to recover heavy damages.” 

“Then I presume you would not have the name,” replied I, with a knowing 
look, “ for a clear ten thousand a year.” 


“Whew ! that alters the case—it’s astonishing how well any name looks in | 


large gold letters. Well, as the old gentleman, whoever he might have been, 
made you compensation, you must forgive and forget. Now where shall we go?” 

** With your permission, as I came to town in these clothes, made by a Ger- 
man tatlor—Darmstadt’s tailor by-the-by—but still if tailor to a prince, not the 
prince of tailors—I would wish you to take me to your own: your dress ap- 
pears very correct.” 

‘You show your judgment, Newland, it is correct ; Stultz will be delighted 
to have your name on his books, and to do justice to that figure. Allons donc.” 

We sauntered up St. James’s Street, and before I had arrived at Stultz’s, I 
had been introduced to at least twenty of the young men about town. The 


major was most particular in his directions about the clothes, all of which he | 


ordered ; and as I knew that he was well acquainted with the fashion, I gave 
him cart blanche. When we left the shop, he said, ‘‘ Now, my dear Newland, 
{ have given you a proof of friendship which no other man in England has had. 
Your dress will be the ne plus ultra. There are little secrets only known to 
the initiated, and Stultz is aware that this time I am in earnest. I am often 
asked to do the same for others, and I pretend so to do; but a wink from me is 
sufficient, and Stultz dares not dress them. Don’t you want some bijouterie ? 
or have you any at home *” 

‘‘] may as well have a few trifles,” replied I. 

We entered a celebrated jeweller’s, and he selected for me to the amount of 
about forty pounds. ‘That will do—never buy much; for it is necessary to 
change every three months at least. What is the price of this chain?” 

‘It is only fifteen guineas, major.” 

“Well, I shall take it; but recollect,” continued the major; ‘I tell you 
honestly, I shall never pay you.” 

The jeweller smiled, bowed, and laughed ; the major threw the chain round 
his neck, and we quitted the shop. 

“At all events, major, they appear not to believe your word in that shop.” 


| in my desk at this moment.” 


‘‘ Well, then, let us go and order dinner ; or perhaps you would like to stroll | 
\ about a little more; if so, I will go and order the dinner. 
| that’s lucky. 
| lar friend. 
| and then join us at dinner at the Piazza.” 


oe 


“T understand—you are not yet of age—of course have not yet come into 
possession of your fortune.” 

‘That is exactly the case, major. I am now but little more than nineteen.” 

| You look older: but there is no getting over baptismal registries with the 

executors. Newland, you must content yourself for the two next years in play- 
ing Moses, and only peep at the promised land.” 

We made two or three more calls, and then returned to St. James's Street. 
“Where shall we gonow? By-the-by, don’t you want to go to your banker's ?”” 

“ T will just stroll down with you, and see if they have paid any money in,” 
replied I, carelessly. 


We called at Drummond's, and I asked them if there was any money paid in 
to the credit of Mr. Newland. 


“Yes, sir,” replied one of the clerks ; ‘‘ there is one thousand pounds paid | 
’ ; Pp P 
‘in yesterday.” 


“Very good,” replied I. 
** How much do you wish to draw for?” inquired the major. 
“T don’t want any,” repliedI. ‘‘I have more money thanI ought to have 


Here’s Harcourt, 
Harcourt, my dear fellow, know Mr. Newland, my very particu- 
I must leave you now; take his arm, Harcourt, for half an hour, 


Mr. Harcourt was an elegant young man of about five-and-twenty. Equally 


| pleased with each other’s externals, we were soon familiar: he was witty, sar- | 
| castic, and well-bred. 
| thought of the major. 
| me that you will not be his dupe, otherwise I had warned you: he is a strange | 
| character ; but if you have money enough to afford to keep him, you cannot do | 
| better, as he is acquainted with, and received by, everybody. 
' are good ; and he once had a very handsome fortune, but it was soon run out, 
| and he was obliged to sell his commission in the Guards. 


After half an hour’s conversation he asked me what I 
I looked him in the face, and smiled. ‘ That look tells 


His connexions 


Now he lives upon 
the world; which, as Shakspeare says, is his oyster; and he has wit and sharp- 
| ness enough to openit. Moreover, he has some chance of falling into a peer- 
| age; that prospect, and his amusing qualities, added to his being the most 
| fashionable man about town, keeps his head above water. I believe Lord Win- 
dermear, who is his cousin, very often helps him.” 

| It was Lord Windermear who introduced me to him,” observed I. 
| “Then he will not venture to play any tricks upon you, further than eating 
your dinners, borrowing your money, and forgetting to pay it.” 
| never will pay you.” 

‘“‘ And that is the only point in which he adheres to his word,’”’ replied Har- 
| court, laughing ; ‘but, tell me, am I to be your guest to-day *”’ 
‘“‘ Tf you will do me that honour.” 


| ‘You must acknowledge,” said I, ‘he always tells you beforehand that he 











—————s 
mate with the Major and Mr. Harcourt, and was introduced by them to the clubs, 
and almost every person of fashion. The idea of my wealth, and my very hand- 
some person and figure, ensured me a warm reception, and I soon became one 
of the stars of the day. During this time I also gained the entire confidence 
of Mr. Estcourt, who put letter after letter into the hands of Timothy, who of 

| course put them into the usual place. I pacified him as long as I could, by ex- 

pressing my opinion, that his lordship was on a visit to some friends in the 
neighbourhvod of his seat ; but at last he would remain in town no longer. You 
may go now, thought I, I feel quite safe. ‘ 
It was about five days after his departure, as I was sauntering, arm in arm 
with the major, who generally dined with me about five days in the week, that I 
| perceived the carriage of Lord Windermear, with his lordship in it. He saw us, 
and pulling his check-string, alighted and coming up to us, with the colour 
mounting to his forehead with emotion, returned the salute of the major and me. 
“« Major,” said he, “ you will excuse me, but I am anxious to have some con- 
versation with Mr. Newland; perhaps,” continued his lordship, addressing me, 

‘you will do me the favour to take a seat in my carriage ?” . - 

Fully prepared, I lost none of my self-possession, but, thanking his lordship, I 
bowed to him, and stepped in. His lordship followed, and, saying to the foot- 
man, ‘* Home—drive fast,” fell back in the carriage, and never uttered one word 
until we had arrived, and had entered the dining-parlour. He then took a few 

steps up and down, before he said, ‘Mr. Newland, or whatever your name may 
| be, I perceive that you consider the possession ef an important secret to be your 
| safeguard. To state my opinion of your conduct is needless ; who you are, and 
what you are, I know not; but,” continued he, no longer controlling his anger ; 

‘you certainly can have no pretensions to the character of a gentleman.” 

‘Perhaps your lordship,” replied J, calmly, ** will inform me upon what you 
may ground your inference.” 

‘Did you not, in the first place, open a letter addressed to another!” 

| “My lord, I opened a letter brought to me with the initials of my name, and 

| at the time I opened it, I fully believed that it was intended for me.” 

| We will grant that, sir; but after you had opened it you must have knowa 

| that it was for some other person.” 

‘“«T will not deny that, my lord.” ' 

| Notwithstanding which, you apply to my lawyer, representing yourself as 

| another person, to obtain sealed papers.” 

| I did, my lord; but allow me to say, that I never should have done so, had I 
| not been warned by a dream.” 
| By adream!” 
| ‘Yes, my lord. 
| ordered so to do.” 
| Paltry excuse! and then you break private seals.” 
| Nay, my lord, although I did go for the papers, I could not, even with the 
| idea of supernatural interposition, make up my mind to break the seals. If your 
| lordship will recollect, it was you who broke the seals, and insisted upon my 


I had determined not to go for them, when in a dream I was 


‘“‘T assure you I am delighted to come, as I shall have a further opportunity of | reading the papers.” 


| cultivating your acquaintance.” 
| 


“Then we had better bend our steps towards the hotel, for it is late,” replied 


| I; and we did so accordingly. 
| On our arrival we found the table spread, champagne in ice under the side- 
| board, and apparently every thing prepared for a sumptuous dinner, the major on 
| the sofa giving directions to the waiter, and ‘Timothy looking all astonishment. 
‘*Major,” said I, “I cannot tell you how tnuch I am obliged to you for your 

| kindness in taking all this trouble off my hands, that I might follow up the agree- 
| able introduction you have given me to Mr. Harcourt.” 

‘My dear Newland, say no more; you will I dare say, do the same for me if 
I require it, when I give a dinner. (Harcourt caught my eye, as ifto say, ‘ You 
may safely promise that.) But, Newland, do you know that the nephew of Lord 

Windermear has just arrived? Did you meet abroad!” 

‘*No,” replied I, somewhat confused ; but I soon recovered myself. 
Tim, he bolted out of the room. ‘* What sort of a person is he ?” 

“That you may judge for yourself, my dear fellow, for I asked him to join us, 
I must say, more out of compliment to Lord Windermear than any thing else ; 
|forI am afraid that even I could never make a gentleman of him. But take 
| Harcourt with you to your room, and by the time you have washed your hands, I 
will have dinner on the table. I took the liberty of desiring your valet to 
| show me in about ten minutes ago. He's a shrewd fellow, that of yours, where 
| did you pick him up?” 
| By mere accident,” replied I; “come, Mr. Harcourt.” 
ty On our return we found the real Simon Pure, Mr. Estcourt, sitting with the 
| major, who introduced us, and dinner being served, we sat down to table. 
| Mr. Estcourt was a young man, about my own age, but not so tall by two or 
| three inches. His features were prominent, but harsh; and when! saw him, 
| I was not at all surprised at Lord Windermear’s expressions of satisfaction, when 


As for 


‘* My dear fellow, that’s their own fault, not mine. I tell them honestly I | !¢ supposed that I was his nephew. His countenance was dogged and sullen, 
never will pay them; and you may depend upon it I intend most sacredly to | 4nd he spoke little; he appeared to place an immense value upon birth, and hard- 
eep my word. I never do pay any body, for the best of all possible reasons, | !y deigned to listen, except the aristocracy were the subject of discourse. | 
have no money ; but then I do them a service—I make them fashionable, and | treated him with marked deference, that I might form an acquaintance, and 
they know it.” | found before we parted that night, that I had succeeded. Our dinner was excel- 
‘* What debts do you pay then, major?” | lent, and we were all, except Mr. Estcourt, in high good humour. We sat late 
“Let me think—that requires consideration. Oh! I pay my washer-woman. | —t00 late to go to the theatre, and promising to meet the next day at noon, 

‘Don’t you pay your debts of honour ?” | Harcourt and the Major took their leave. 

“Debts of honour! why I'll tell you the truth; for I know that we shall! Mr. Estcourt had indulged rather too much, and after their departure became 
hunt in couples. If I win I take the money ; but if I lose—why then I forget | communicative. We sat up for more than an hour; he talked of nothing but 
to pay ; and I always tell them so before I sit down to the table. If they won’t | his family and his expectations. I took this opportunity of discovering what his 
believe me, it’s not my fault. But what’s the hour? Come, I must make a | feelings were likely to be, when he was made acquainted with the important 

| secret which was in my possession. I put a case somewhat similar, and asked 


few calls, and will introduce you.” 
We sauntered on to Grosvenor Square, knocked, and were admitted into a | him whether in such circumstances he would waive his right for a time, to save 

large, elegantly furnished mansion. The footman announced us—‘ My dear | the honour of his family.” 

Lady Maelstrom, allow me the honour of introducing to you my very particular; ‘‘ No, by G—d!” replied he, “ I never would. ‘ What! give up even for a | 

frend, Mr. Newland, consigned to my charge by my Lord Windermear during | day my right—conceal my true rank for the sake of relatives '—never—nothing 

his absence. He has just arrived from the continent, where he has been making | would induce me.” 

the grand tour.” | 7 was satisfied, and then casually asked him if he had written to Lord Win- 

er ladyship honouredme with a smile. “ By-the-by, major, that reminds | dermear to inform him of his arrival. 
me—do me the favour to come to the window. Excuse us one moment, Mr.| ‘ No,” replied he; ‘I shall write to-morrow.” 


‘Newland.”” own apartment, and I rang for Timothy. 
The major and Lady Maelstrom walked to the window, and exchanged a 


He soon after retired to his 





‘Good heavens, sir!’ cried Timothy, *‘ what is all this—and what are you 
few sentences, and then returnei. Her ladyship, holding up her finger, and about? I am frightened out of my wits. Why, sir, our money will not last two 
Saying to him as they came towards me, ‘‘ Promise me now that you won’t months.” | 
met “I do not expect it will last much longer, Tim; but it cannot be helped. | 

“ Your lad 


Y lyship’s slightest wishes are to me imperative commands,” replied | 
the major, with a graceful bow. 
n a quarter of an hour, during which the conversation was animated, we rose | 


to take our leave, when her ladyship came up to me, and offering her hand, said, | 
‘Mr. Newland, th 


Into society I must get-—and to do so must pay for it.”’ 

« But, sir, putting the expense aside, what are we to do about this Mr. Est- 
court? All must be found out.” 

“]T intend that it shall be found out, Tim,” replied I; ‘but not yet. He will 
write to his uncle to-morrow ; you must obtain the letter, for it must not go. I 





| me. 


“Yes, sir, under your false name.” oe 

‘It is the name by which I go at present, although I acknowledge it is false ; 
but that is not my fault—-I have no other at present.” é 

“Tt is very true, sir, that in all I have now mentioned, the law will not reach 
| you; but recollect, that by assuming another person’s name——”’ 

“«T never did, my lord,” interrupted I. 

‘Well, I may say, by inducing me to believe that you were my nephew, you 
have obtained money under false pretences ; and for that I now have you in my 

ower.” 
, «« My lord, I never asked you for the money; you yourself paid it into the 
' banker’s hands, to my credit, and to my own name. I appeal to you now, whether, 
if you so deceived yourself, the law can reach met” 

“Mr. Newland, I will say, that much as I regret what has passed, I regret 
more than all the rest, that one so young, so prepossessing, so candid in his ap- 
pearance, should prove such an adept in deceit. Thinking you were my nephew, 
my heart warmed towards you, and I must confess, that since I have seen my 
real nephew, the mortification has been very great.” : 
| __ “My lord, Ithank you; but allow me to observe, that Iam ro swindler. 
| Your thousand pounds you will find safe in the bank, for penury would not have 
induced me to touch it. But nowW that your lordship appears more cool, will 
yon do me the favour to listen to me? When you have heard my life up to the 
present, and my motives for what I have done, you will then decide how far lam 
to blame.” 

His lordship took a chair, and motioned to me to take another. I narrated 
what had eccurred when I was left at the Foundling, and gave him a succinct 
| account of my adventures subsequently—imy determination to find my father— 
the dream which induced me to go for the papers—and all that the reader has 
already been acquainted with. His lordship evidently perceived the monomania 
which led me, and heard me with great attention. 

“ You certainly, Mr. Newland, do not stand so low in my opinion as you did 
before this explanation, and I must make allowances for the excitement under 
which I perceive you to labour on one subject ; but now, sir, allow me to put one 
question, and beg that you will answer candidly. What price do you demand 
for your secrecy on this important subject?” i. 

‘*My lord!” replied I, rising with dignity ; “ this is the greatest affront you 
have put upon me yet; still I will name the price by which I will solemaly bind 
myself, by all my future hopes of finding my father in this world, and of finding 
an eternal Father in the next, and that price, my lord, is a return of your good 
opinion.” ‘ 

“‘ His lordship also rose, and walked up and down the room with much agita- 
tion in his manner. ‘ What am I to make of you, Mr. Newland?” _ 

‘My lord, if I were a swindler, I should have taken your money ; if I had 
wished to avail myself of the secret, I might have escaped with all the documents, 
and made my own terms. J am, my lord, nothing more than an abandoned child, 
trying all he can to find his father.” My feelings overpowsred me, and I barst 
into tears. As soon as I could recover myself, [ addressed his lordship, who had 
been watching me in silence, and not without emotion. “ I have one thing more 
to say to you, my lord.” I then mentioned the conversation between Mr. Est- 
court and myself, and pointed out the propriety of not making him a party to the 
important secret. : j 

His lordship allowed me to proceed without interruption, and after a few mo- 
ment’s thought, said, **I believe that you are right, Mr. Newland ; and I now be- 
gia. to think that it was better that this secret should have been entrusted to you 
than to him. You have now conferred an obligation on me, and may command 
I believe you to be honest, but a little mad, and I beg your pardon for the 
pain which I have occasio.ed you.” 

“« My lord, I am more than satisfied. ‘ F: 

“Can I be of any assistance to you, Mr. Newland? 

“ Tf, my lord, you could at all assist me, or direct me in my search 








M e friendship of Lord Windermear, and the introduction of | 
Major Carbonnell, are more than sufficient to induce me to put your name down 
on my visiting list. I trust I shall see a great deal of you, and that we shall be 
great friends.” 


a to this handsome announcement, and we retired. As soon as we 
a > Out in the square, the major observed, ‘“‘ You saw her take me on one 
©—it was to pump. She has no daughters, but about fifty nieces, and 
match-making is her delight. 
Your possessing ten thousand a 
not far wrong, was I?” 
that anaes. “What I may be worth, major, I really cannot say ; but I trust 
hia event will prove that you are not far wrong. Say no more, my dear 


year; how much more | could not say. I was 


I told ber that I would stake my honour upon | 


must first have time to establish myself, and then Lord Windermear may find 
| out his error as soon as he pleases. 

“Upon my honour, Japhet, you appear to be afraid of nothing. 

“J fear nothing, Tim, when I am following uv the object of my wishes. [ 
will allow no obstacles to stand in my way, in my search after my father.” 

“Really, you seem to be quite mad on that point, Japhet.” 

“Perhaps I may be, Tim,” replied I, thoughtfully. “At all events, let us 
go to bed now, and I will tell you to-morrow morning, all the events of this 
| day.”’ 

Mr. Estcourt wrote his letter, which Tim very officiously offered to put into 
| the post, instead of which we put it between the bars of the grate. 
| [must now pass over about three weeks, during which I became very inti- 


“ Then Iam afraid I can be of little use ; but I will give you the means of 
| prosecuting your search, and in so doing, I am but an act of justice, for 
| in introducing you to Major Cartonnell, I am a that I must have very much 
| increased your expenses. It was an error which must be repaired, and therefore, 

Mr. Newland, I beg you will consider the money at the bank as yours, and make 
use of it to enable you to obtain your ardent wish.” 
| My lord x : " 
| «| will not be denied, Mr. Newland; and if you feel any delicacy on ¢ 
subject, you may take it as a lean, to be repaid when you find it convenient. 
| Do not, for a moment, consider that it is given to you because you possess an 
| important secret, for I will trust entirely to yeur honour on that score. 
“ Indeed, my lord,” replied I, “ your kindness overwhelms me, and I feel as 











THe Alvion. 





Excuse me, my lord, but did | 


if, in you, I had already almost found a father. 
your lordship ever—ever 2: 

« | know what you would say, my poor fellow : no, Inever did. I never was | 
blessed with children. Had I been, I should not have felt that I was disgraced 
by having one resembling you. Allow me to entreat you, Mr. Newland, that | 





and now I wish you good morning, and if you think I can be useful to you, I beg 
that you will not fail to let me know.” 

“ May Heaven pour down blessings on your head,” replied I, kissing respect- 
fully his lordship’s hand ; * and may my father, when I find him, be as like unto 
you as possible.” I made my obeisance, and quitted the house.—[To be con- 
tinued.) 

—<——_ 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the last Albion.]} 
WHERE IS THE BALLAHOO? 

The lieutenant commanding the Spider came on board, and finding we were 
bound for Kingston, strongly recommended our not attempting it alone, as he 
said privateers were swarming between it and the west end of Jamaica; but, on 
hearing my final destination, he politely said, that, although bound for Havanna, 
he would himself see us into Montego Bay, where the brig might remain until 
the coast was clear, or she could get convoy. ‘his was too good an offer to 
be rejected, and we accordingly hauled our wind, and made all sail in com- 
pany. 


We were sitting at dinner in the cabin on that same day, the Spanish gentry | 


preferring to eat their garlic and “ bacalado” and oil on the deck. 
“Twas glad to see your servant out of his hammock and on deck again 


to-day. Heis a smart chap that, and managed the small-arm party exceedingly 
well, considering. He seems quite at home with the musket, I assure you, 
sir.” 


I laid down my knife and fork at this speech of the captain. 

“My servant—mzy servant, did you say !” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir ;—did you not notice how well he behaved on the forecastle, when 
the schooner was drawing ahead of us?” 

I had noticed a black fellow, in an old red jacket, very active certainly during 
the brush, and had observed the coolness and expertness with which he fired ; 
but I little dreamed who it was. 

‘“* Pray,” said I to the skipper, “do me the favour to desire the man to come 
aft here.” 

Straightway our old friend Serjeant Quacco, my dingy adherent, made his 
appearance at the cabin-door, endeavouring to look very modest and sheepish ; 
but his assumed bashfulness was but a flimsy cloak to his native impudence. 

“ Quacco,” said I, in anger ;—but before I could get a word out 

“ Sergeant Quacco, if massa will be so good as remember.” 

““You impudent rascal,” continued I, ‘how dare you smuggle yourself on 





board as my servant, and without my knowledge, after having told ine that you | 


had entered on board the Gazelle?” 
‘* Massa, do hab a leetle patient, and massa shall know everyting. You see, 
massa, I was mind, as massa say, to sarve on board the Commodo—massa say de 


trute in dat—but dat was de time when I was tink de brigand knife had top massa 
him promotion.” 


“ Cool, and deliciously modest,” 
put out, 


‘But when I yeerie dat massa not only like to cover,” (recover, I surmised, 





massa Lathom Frenche—who—live—at one place somewhere hereabout—dat | 
dem call Ballywindle !” 

“Yes,” said I, a good deal surprised at the tone and manner in which she 
drawled out her words—‘I mean no offence—I ask you a plain question—Do : 
you know Mr. Lathom Frenche of Ballywindle ? 
house in the morning.” 

She here came round to the side of the table where I sat, shoving the black 
servant who had been waiting on us away with a force that spun him into the 
| corner of the room, with an exclamation of—* Heigh, misses, wurra dat for!” — 
| and shading her eyes from the glare of the candles with her hand, she fell to 
| perusing my face, in a way that was any thing but pleasant. 
| ‘Ha, ha—Sally Frenche know something—I see—I see—you must be de 

nyung bucera, Massa Latom is look out for so hanxious—so tell me, is you really 
and truly Massa Benjamin Brail, old massa nephew ?” 
| ‘Tam certainly that gentleman, old lady.” 

“« Hold ladee, indeed—Ah, Jacka—but never mind. You is my family, and so 
you is—but don’t call me hold lady, if you please, again, nyung massa. Let me 
see, you have him nose, and the very cack of him yeye. Oh dear, you 7s Massa 

_ Benjamin, for true you is de |eetle boy dat de old man look out for so long—here, 

,'Teemoty, Peeta, Daroty—here is your cosin, Massa Benjamin—Oh, massa 
neger, I am so happy’—and she began to roll about the room, sprawling with 
her feet, and walloping her arms about, seizing hold of a chair here, and a table 

| there, as if the excess of her joy, andthe uproariousness of her laughter, had 

; driven her beyond herself. , 

At her call two tall mulatto fellows, without stockings or neckcloths, dressed 

| in white duck trowsers, anda very pretty, well-dressed brown girl, of about 

| eighteen, presented themselves at the door of the room. 

“Pray, who are those?” said I, during a lull of the matron’s paroxysm. 

| Who dem is? why, your own cosin—your own flesh and blood—your oncle, 

; God bless him—him children dem is, all—ay, every one on dem.” 

“ And who is their mamma?” said J. ‘* Not you, ma‘am ?” 

| ‘Me—Oh dear, de poor boy don’t know noting about him own relation— 

; No—I is Sally Frenche—daughter of old Terence Frenche, your oncle that 

| was die, five year ago—he who leave all his money to his brother, Mr. Latom 

| Frenche. Tis his only daughter, and your cosin, and kind fader he was to me.” 

‘Well, kinswoman, I am glad to see you; but are these really my cousins ? 
and again I ask, who is their mamma !” 
| Ha, ha, ha—you really know noting, none at all—dem is Teemoty—hold up 
| your head, you poppy dag—and Peeta, Massa Latom sons—bote your own cosin, 

too.” 

** And that pretty young lady—who is she ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha—Oh dear, oh dear—why, him is Miss Daroty, dere sister.” 

| ‘And a devilish pretty girl she is, let me tell you. Why, Dorothy, give me 
| a kiss, my fair cousin.” And asI gave her a hearty smack—she dropped me a 
| low curtsy. 

“Tank you, cosin Benjamin.’ 

Our friend the skipper was all this time taking his cargo on board with great 
industry, only stealing a passing squint at us now and then; andI was beginning 
| to think it was high time to put in my oar also, lest I should go without my meal, 


| 
| 


’ 


| when a great bustle was heard in the street—first a trampling as of a squadron | 


| of dragoons, then the rustling of carriage wheels, and a loud gabbling of negroes. 


thought I, as Quacco continued, in nowise | Presently some one whistled loud and shril! on his fingers, and a voice called curls making it look like a large cauliflower. 


| out— 
‘“Why, Sally Frenche—Sally, where the devil are you, and all your people, 


was meant,) “‘ but dat he nephew to one big somebody, wid plenty money, and, | Sally?” 


beside all dat, he was to go to Jamaica—oh dat alter Quacca taught altogeder, 
because he knowed he could be much use to massa in Jamaica, from him know- 


for do when him profitable,—I taught it more better to take my chance wid you | 
as my master, den face de sartainty of hard work, leetle sleep, and much flag, 
in de frigate—so I take de liberty of ship myself in the Ballahoo lang with good 
massa.” 

**So—and pray where have you been skulking since we sailed, may I ask?” 

“To be sure,” said he, with the most provoking calmness,—“ to be sure.” 

“To be sure of what, sir?” said I fairly savage at last. 

**To be sure massa may hax where I have been since we sailed,” roared 
Quacco, making for the door, as I rose—* and if massa will only sit down again, 
I will tell him, and satisfy him on all particular.” 

“He said this with his head leant back, so as to be the only part of him visi- 
ble at the door, while his hands clutched the ropes of the companion-ladder, his 
feet being on the second step of it, in act to bolt on deck if I had moved after 
him. I sat down seeing there was no use in putting myself into a passion with 
the poor fellow. 

“‘ Well, do tell me then, you free and easy scoundrel you.” 


| 


Here the sergeant again advanced into the cabin, where he made a variety of | 


grimaces ; and after rubbing his great blubber lips hard with the back of his 
hand, he proceeded :-— 

“You see, sir—it was no fault of I—some how, when I turn in, I hab one | 
larsh case-dottle of rum wid me, and I could not finis him in lesser time den tree 
day,—so dat was de reason massa did not see me more sooner ;—but de moment 
I hear enemy was dere—dat fighting was for do—ha, ha !—Quacco sober in one | 
moment, and I jump up, and lef de bottle one tird full, and fight—Massa surely 
see how I was fight.” 

“* Ay,—and, with Mr. Brail’s permission, you shall have a free passage for | 
your gallantry, Quacco,”’ said the skipper. | 

* Tank you, massa captain,” quoth Quacco, joyously — Now, Massa Brail, | 
you must forgive de leetle liberty I was take—believe me, you have got one 
gooder sarvant more as you taught,’—and so, after all, I did indeed find after- | 
wards. 

Six days after this, the man-of-war schooner, having seen us safe to the end | 
of our voyage, left us for her destination, and we ran into Montego bay as the | 
night fell, and came to anchor. 

Right above us, on the larboard hand, perched on a bold rock, stood a large | 
and very handsome house, a very conspicuous object from the offing, and com- 
manding the entrance to the bay, as it were, which, by half-past eight, when I 
was going on shore to the tavern, where I intended to sojourn for the night, 
began to be brilliantly lit up; and I could hear preparatory strains of music, 
and other tokens of revelry, as if a ball or some other piece of gaiety were 
going forward. 

There is something striking in being suddenly withdrawn from prowling on | 
the “ melancholy main,” and plunged into the vortex of civilized life. The very 
jabber of the negroes startled me more than | had allowed for as I landed on the 
wharf, an old rickety wooden fabric, and accosted a tall man in white trowsers 
and jacket, who was walking up and down upon it, and enquired where the best 
tavern or lodging-house was situated. He very civilly gave me the desired in- 
formation, and accompanied me as a pilot, so that I soon found myself. in the 
dark piazza of a large building, which had anything but the look of a place ot 
public resort. An open balcony ran along the front next the street, to which you 
ascended by five or six steps, with a common unpainted wooden rail, to prevent 
your toppling over into the thoroughfare. Beyond this there was a gloomy dun- 
geon of an interior chamber, apparently wainscotted with some sort of dark- 
coloured hardwood, and lighted by one solitary unsnuffed tallow candle, glimmer- | 
ing on a long mahogany table covered with slops, and wet marks, as if glasses | 
had recently been removed, and there was a strong smell of tobacco smoke and 
brandy punch. 
end. 

“« Hillo !—house !"" shouted I; “ house !” 

A tall decently-dressed brown woman—lady, beg her pardon—at this pre- 
pee herself at the farther door of the large room fronting the one at which I | 
stood— 

“* Hose !—hose !—what you want wid de hose ?” 
ond am a traveller,” said I, “just landed, and want some supper and a | 

‘* Supper and a bed,” said the old lady,—* sartainly you shall have dem. But 
—beg pardon, sir—I hear no noise of horse or sarvant, so I was tink you might | 
have been walking buckra,* and I never allow dem sort of peoples to put dere | 
nose into my house. But here I see sailor carrying in your luggage,” as the 
master of the brig, whom I had invited to sup with me, came up the front steps of 
— followed by one of his crew, and Sergeant Quacco, carrying my 

We were now treated with 
selves over an excellent repast. 

“ Pray, Mrs.—I forget your name.” 

“Sally Frenche, an please, massa.” | 

‘2 7 ” 
~ inane one po cee ho, ho, I am in soundings here, mayhap—Pray 
Spathditemeiens Boman: om Frenche, my good lady—a rich old chap, who 
cane = +@%a place called Ballywindle ?” 
“ ol es pen nay Assn to have an electrical effect, and at the same time | 


1accountable and serious offence.—for m = = 
: : — y talkative hostess, | 
a deuced buxom-looking dingy dame, of some forty years or so, now drew herself | 
uPs and crossed her arms, looking as prim as mustard at me, and slowly grumbling | 


* Do—me—Sally F renche—know—one—reesh—old—c 


_ 


There appeared to be bedrooms opening off the hall at each | 





abundant civility, and soon were enjoying our- | 


hap—dem_ call— | 

* A most opprobious a 
ed and black population, 
to travel on foot, 


ppellation ig Jamaica, as nothing, in the eyes of the colour- | 
seems so degrading to a white man as the being compelled | 


| laugh seemed to carry her beyond herself. 
ledge of de world dere.” —{“ Indeed !” thought I, *‘ how very disinterested !"’)— | time. 
“ Beside,” seeing I twigged, “to tell de honest trute,—one ting wery pleasant | 


| witched,”’ said the stranger, shaking her off. 
| and desire your people to see my horses cared for, and get us some supper, do 


' 


|; —and have broken my nails. 


| an out of the way rig fora traveller through dirty roads, as it struck me, and he 


| up over them to his knees, white waistcoat and neckcloth, anda blue coat. There 


had been looking as grave asa judge, and making the best use of his time. 


‘*Massa Jacob Twig, sure as can be,” cried Sally, and again the hysterical 
‘* All my friend come on me at one 
What shall me Sally do!—'Teemoty, tell Parot-toe for kill de kidd, and 
de two capon, and de wile dock, dem, [anglice, wild-duck,] and—and—and— 
oh, kill every ting him can lay him ogly paw upon.” 

“Den,” quoth Timothy with a grin—* I shall keep out of de way, misses.” 

**Coming, Massa Jacob—Oh dear—ha, ha, ha,”—and as some one now 
entered the dark piazza, she ran out and stumbled against him, and knocking his 
hat off. in her flourishing, she fairly clasped her arms round the person’s neck, 
more for support during her violent and extraordinary cachinnations, however, 
than any thing else ‘* Oh Massa Jacob—sweet Massa Jacob—I so glad to see 
you.” 

* Why, old lady, you appear so, certainly—but come, come, you must be be- 
“Do gather your wits about you, 


you hear ?"’—the words in Italics pronounced with astrange emphasis, and a very 


Here the speaker caught my eye—he bowed. 

‘**Good evening, sir. [hope I am not disturbing you, gentlemen.” 

** Not in the least,” said I. ‘* We are strangers just landed from the brig 
that came in this evening; and as our hostess and I here happen, to my great 
surprise, to be relations, her joy has shoved her a little off her balance, as you 
see.” 

‘* Balance !" said the person addressed, with a good-natured smile—* Sally 
Frenche was never very famous for keeping her balance.” 

**Oh, Massa Jacob,” said the placable Sally—* how can you say so?” 

“* But you are her relation you say, sir,’ continued the stranger; and here he 
turned round as if recollecting himself, and stuck his head through the window 
that looked into the piazza, and addressing some one who was tumbling port- 
manteaus and luggage about there—*I say, Felix—he can’t be a brown chap, 
eh t—he don’t look like it.” 

‘** Poo, poo, what if he be?” said the person spoken to—‘* What if he be— 
order sapper, man—curse this portmanteau, the straps are as stiff as iron hoops 
You villain, Twister, why don’t you come and 
help me, that I may get out my clothes?” 

‘* Here, massa,” said a blackie from the street—and the gentleman who had 
spoken now entered. 


: ' | 
Sally had asked leave for the new comers to join our party, and as this might | 


be according to rule in Jamaica, we consented, and they were presently seated 
at the same board. 


The shortest of the two was a stout sun-burnt man, with a round face, but a 
fine white forehead, and beautiful clustering brown hair. He was dressed in 
very short nankeen trowsers, very much faded, silk stockings, and shoes—rather 


wore along French cut blue military frock or pelisse, garnished with a perfect 
plague of frogs. 


This was largely open at the breast, displaying a magnificent whitish-blue 


Iam a near relation of his, | 
i | ;, or some kind of conveyance, to proceed to his 
you do not suffer the mystery of your birth to weigh so heavy on your mind ; | and desirous of engaging horses, Or sor y , to p | 


' 


March 21, 


“T say, Mr. Brail, I have just been thinking you had better come with ys— 
Mr. Roseapple will be glad to see you, I know.” 
“Why, I have not the honour of knowing your friend, Mr. Roseapple,” said 
I. ‘ Besides, this gentleman is the captain of the brig that I came from Havan- 
na in, and J invited him to supper with me ; so”’ 
The more the merrier, man—the more the merrier—why, we shall take him 
| too.” 
| All this appeared to me very odd, and too free-and-easy by a great deal; byt 
the sailor had by this time drank more Madeira than he was accustomed to, ang 
| as he, to my great surprise, made no objection to the proposal, only stating that 
‘he had no clothes fit to appear with in a ball-room, I thought I might as well 
| swim with the current also. 
| Jacob eyed him. 
; ‘Why, you area deuced good-looking fellow.” 
| Jack rose, and made a most awkward obeisance. 
| “Oh, *pon my honour,” quoth ‘Twig, with the utmost gravity—‘ my clothes 
will suit you to a nicety. Cato, tell Romulus to desire Cobbler to fetch in my 
portmanteau instantly. So come along, my dear fellow, and let us rig you,” 
(What next, thought I—this toa man he never saw before!) And away the 
| jolly tar sculled between Mr. Twig and his friend Flamingo. 
| Thad never before been guilty of such a heterodox proceeding, as going 
| unasked to a ball given by a lady I had never seen or heard of ; and aithough the 
| wine I had drank had by this created no small innovation in my brain, still | 
| had discretion enough left to induce me to go up to Mr. Twig’s room door, 
| where | again remonstrated with him on the impropriety of such an intrusion on 





my part. 
| Fes, nonsense, my dear fellow. Just say you are old Frenche’s nephew, 
| andthe whole company will hug you as an old acquaintance, man—not a Creole 
miss but will set her cap at you—take Jacob ‘Twig’s word for it—why, you will 
find that your fame has outstripped you the instant your name is mentioned, and 
your uncle makes no secret of his intention to make you his heir—so come along, 
man. Go dress—that’s a good fellow.” 

I did so, and we were presently all in the hall of the tavern again, where 
friend Quacco was waiting with my cloak and hat ready for a start. 

«Thank you, Quacco; I hope you have made yourself comfortable ?”’ 
|  Quacco grinned. ‘** Very, sir; find myself great man here. My story please 
| people—better country dis dan de coast of Africa.” 

** Glad you find it so; but where, in heaven’s name, got you that rig? you 
don’t mean to follow me to Mr. Roseapple’s in such a dress!” 

“« Certainly I do, with massa’s permission.” And he snuffed the air as if his 
amour propre had been somewhat wounded by my disapproval of the mode in 
which it had pleased him to make his toilet. 

‘But you will be laughed at, and get me into some ridiculous scrape.” 

**No, no, massa ; never fear Quacco’s discretion—never fear. I have much 
practice in Havanna, in wait on gentlemen at table. Ah, you sall see, massa— 
but one ting I sall pretend, dat I is one Spanish negro; dis will give de interest 
tome, you know.” (Interest! thought I, like to laugh in his face.) “So tell 
de captain dere, not to peach upon Quacco—say I am one Spanish sarvant you 
got from de governor Senor Cien Fuegos.” 


I laughed heartily at this instance of barbarous puppyism, and at the figure he 
| cut when I had leisure to look at him. First, he had powdered his black woolly 
| cocoa-nut shaped skull with flour, until it was white as snow, the little crispy 
‘To the short, well-greased wool, 

he had attached along slender queu abaft, like a yard of pigtail tobacco, that 

hung straight down his back, over an old faded Spanish cut sky-blue silk coat 

that he wore, thickly studded with large sparkling cut-steel buttons, but it was 
| all too short at the wrists, and too Jong at the skirts, so that while the former 
| were largely uncovered, the skirts reached half-way down his leg; a faded white 
| satin embroidered waistcoat, the flaps coming down over his hips, black silk 
| small clothes, and a pair of large old-fashioned shoes, very high in the instep, 
with a pair of great lacquered buckles, completed his dress. He sported a very 
flashy pink watch-ribbon, with a great bunch of brass keys and seals, but to what 
substitute for a horologe these gaudy ornaments were attached, the deponent 
| saveth not. As for his cucumber shanks, they were naked, and unless one had 
been particular in the inspection, so as to perceive the little tufts of black wool 
that covered them, like a minikin forest of fir tree, you could not have made 
out whether he had silk stockings on or not. To complete the whole, he had 
acquired a little ‘‘ sombrero de tres pcos,” or old fashioned cocked hat, an am- 
ber-headed cane, and when you add one gold ear-ring, and another of silver, an 
enormous silver brooch, with a stone in it, more like a petrified oyster than any 
thing else, in the breast of his gaudily befrilled shirt, with a pair of green specta- 
| cles on his nose, over which his low tatooed forehead fell back like a monkey's, 








| peculiar accent, as if the words had been twisted out from between the closed you have our friend Quacco before you, as well as I can paint him. 
lips. 


“Mercy on me,” said Mr. Felix Flamingo, ‘what is this !—who have we 

here?” 
| ‘* My servant,” said I, unable to constrain my laughter, “‘ strangely transmog- 
| rified certainly.” 

By this time Mr. Twig joined us, having retired with the skipper of the 
merchantman, whom he had dressed out in a suit of his own clothes; and as 
he was a very handsome man, he looked uncommonly well in his borrowed 
plumes. 

‘“« Now,” said Flamingo, “we must be jogging. “So, Quacco, lead the way.” 

** Stop,” said Jacob, ‘‘no hurry, Felix, it an’t long past ten yet, so let us crack 
a bottle of Sally’s champagne, it /aunches one nobly inte a ball-room ; it is the 

| grease onthe ways, my lads, to use a vulgar phrase. So, Sally—Sally, a bottle 
of champagne.” 

The wine was brought, and was really extremely good,—so unexpectedly good, 
that somehow we had number two, just to see whether the first had been a fair 
sample of the batch or no. At length, we again addressed ourselves for the 
start, 

But the master of the brig, who was the most modest creature imaginable in 
| his cool moments, had become a changed creature, by the great innovation 
wrought in his brain, by the, to him, unusual potation. ; 

«Gentlemen, had it been strong grog, I would have carried sail with most of 
you; but really—I must—in short, Mrs. Sally, I must top off with some hot 
brandy and water before weighing.”’ 

The hot stuff was brought, and we started for Mr. Roseapple’s in earnest ; 
Quacco in advance, carrying a small stable lantern, held aloft on the end of his 
cane—then Mr. Felix Flamingo and I abreast, followed by Mr. Twig and the 
skipper. 

The cool night air was an astonishing assistant to the grog, as I could perceive. 
from the enunciation of the sailor in my wake becoming rapidly thicker and more 
indistinct as we advanced. 





cambric frill, while a neckcloth, with a strong dash of the same indigo shade, 
was twisted round his bull neck, as gracefully as a collar round a mastiff’s, while | 
the collar of his shirt stood up in such pomp of starch and stiffness, that I could 

not help considering his ears in some peril. When he entered, he had replaced | 
the small narrow-brimmed giazed hat that had been knocked off, the oily appear- | 
ance of which in such a climate was enough to make one perspire. Altogether | 
he looked like a broiled man, but when he sat down at table, I was refreshed by 
noticing that his hands were beautifully white, and, according to Lord Byron's 
maxim, I took this as a kind of voucher, for want of a better, that the nondescript 
was a gentleman. His companion wasa tall, thin, dark young fellow, with short 
curly fair hair, dressed in white jean pantaloons, with long Hessian boots drawn 


was nothing peculiar about his appearance. 

silence. 

with him. 
“ Your good health, sir. 


We all carried on for some time in | 
Atlength the shortest of my new acquaintances asked me to drink wine | 


Here’s to our better acquaintance.” 


The street we passed through was quite still, the inhabitants, according to 
the custom of the country, having already retired to rest ; but several gigs, 
and carriages of various descriptions, gritted past through the deep sand of the 
unpaved thoroughfares, apparently returning from setting down company. 

As we were toiling up the ascent, crowned by the gay domicile, which was 


| sparkling with lights, and resounding with music, and merry voices, and laughter, 


we could, through the open blinds, see dark figures flitting and moving rapidly 
about between us and the lamps. 

« Felix,” quoth Mr. Twig—* how vastly gay—stop, let us reconnoitre a bit’’ 
—and we all hove to in the middle of the ascent, when, without any warning, 
down came a plump of rain like a waterspout, the effect of which was instantly 
to set us a scampering as fast as our legs could carry us, preceded by Sergeant 
Quacco with the lantern, who hopped and jumped about like an ignis fatuus ; 
nor did we stop in our red-hot haste until we had all bolted up the steps, and 


| into the piazza where the dancing was going on, to the dismay and great discom- 
' 


fiture of the performers; indeed, so great was the impetus with which we 


** Massa Jacob,” quoth Mammy Sally, who was superintending the attendance charged, that we fairly beoke the line, and did not belay lap Saas Se beg svechod 


of her servants—* you know who you drink wine wid ?” 


Mr. Twig looked round at her with an expression of face as if he neither knew 
nor cared. 


the inner hall, or saloon, where several couples were drinking coffee, and taking 
other refreshments, at a side-board or long table, behind which stood several 
male and female domestics—blacks and browns—ladling out punch, and negus, 


“ Ha, I see—you tink you know every ting, Massa Jacob, but—but—oh dear | and fruits, and handing sandwiches, and coffee, and all manner of Creole 


oh dear—you no know—you no know !—why it is Massa Benjamin himself— | 


Massa Benjamin Brail, dat old Massa Latom so long for see.” 

Massa Jacob at this rose, and first looking steadfastly at me, munching all the 
time, and then regarding the old lady, with his mouth full, he stretched his hand 
across the table to me. 

“If you be Mr. Brail, I am particularly rejoiced to see you. Your uncle, 
young gentleman, is my most especial friend; and there is not a worthier man 
breathing. 
Felix Flamingo there, ona visit to Mr. Frenche—Mr. Flamingo, Mr. Brail—Mr. 
Brail, Mr. Flamingo of the extensive Kingston firm of Peaweep, Snipe, and 
Flamingo—ahem—as | was saying, we are bound on a visit to this very identical 
uncle of yours, my excellent friend, Mr. Lathom Frenche. So nothing could 
have been more opportune than our meeting.” 

“And whom havel the honour of addressing?” said I, a little startled at such 
sudden cordiality on the part of a stranger. 

“My name is Jacob Twig, of the Dream, in the parish of St. Thomas in the 


| ple, who, with true West Indian cordiality, made all 
| 


I knew you were expected: and as I am bound with my friend, Mr. 
| that overhung the sea at the easternmost point of the bay. 


| luxuries. 
We were introduced to mine host and his lady, both remarkably pleasant peo- 
“Wanner of allowance for 
the suddenness of our enfré, and the unexpectedness of ot E visit altogether. 

There was now a pause in the dancing, which was 1 up by a general 
promenade of the whole company, during which, taking Mr. Flamingo’s offered 
arm, I had an opportunity of looking about me, and making my observations. 

The house was a very large airy pavilion, erected on a small limestone bluff, 
According to the 
Jamaica fashion, it consisted of a brick shell two stories high, subdivided into the 
various apartments, public and private, composing the domicile. © The first floor, 
comprising a very handsome dining-room, and a most elegant suit of lofty draw- 
ing-rooms, beautifully papered, and magnificently furnished, was raised on 4 
stone pediment about eight feet high, (containing cellars and other offices,) and 
above this, I presume, the bed-rooms of the family were situated. 

The whole of the surbazes and wooden work about the windows and doors 





vast, at your service ; and for your excellent uncle's sake, it will give me great 
pleasure to be of service to you. But, Felix, my darling, we must go and dress | 
for the ball at Mrs. *s; we shall be late, I fear.” 
The tall youngster, during all the time occupied by Mr. Twig in expatiating, | 
Both 
now rose, and retired as it were to dress. Just as they had left the room, and 


the master of the Ballahoo and I had filled a glass of wine together, Mr. Twig 
returned. 





were of well polished and solid mahogany, of the most solid description. These 
rooms were all fitted with glass sashes, that opened into the piazzas—long gal- 
leries, about fourteen feet wide, that enclosed the house, as it were with white 


| pillars and green blinds, fitted like those of a tanwork, but smaller, which, when 


open, with the feather edges of the blades towards you, as you looked at the ta 
bric from a distance, gave it the appearance of a Brobdingnag bird-cage ; and 
indeeed, so far as the complexion of the majority of the male figurantes on the 
present occasion went, it might be said to be well filled with canaries. 
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The roof was composed of what are called shingles in the United States— | 
pieces of cypress splinters, about eighteen inches long by four broad, and half an 
inch thick, which are nailed on, overlapping like slates , indeed, when weather- 
stained, at a distance you cannot distinguish the difference, excepting as in the 
resent case, when they are covered with brown paint to preserve them. 
From this peculiarity in the covering of the roof of a West Indian house, it 
often happens, when the rains set in suddenly after a long drought, that the wa- 
ter finds its way down, in consequence of the warping of the woud, in rather un- 
comfortable quantities, insomuch, that when you go to bed, ihe rooms in the | 
country being often unceiled, an umbrella may be as necessary as a nightcap. | 
However, after the seasons, as they are called, have continued a few days, the | 
cypress or cedar swells, and a very indifferent roof becomes perfectly water- 
ight. 
“To return. No sooner did the shower abate, than a whole crowd of negroes, | 
male and female, once more clustered round the door, and scrambled up on the 
trees round the house, to get a peep at the company through the open blinds. sf 
“Do you admire our West India fruits, Mr. Brail? ’ quoth Twig, cocking his | 
eve at the blackies aloft. | 
“Twas exceedingly struck by the profuse and tasteful display of flowers and | 
green branches with which the rooms were decorated ; many of the latter loaded 
with the must luxuriant bunches and clusters of fruits—oranges, star-apples, ci- 
trons, and a whole array of others, which were nameless luxuries to me. 
‘There was a golden pine-apple ona silver salver, on a side-table, eighteen 
inches high by nine in diameter, that absolutely saturated the whole air of the 
room with perfume.—[ To be continued.] 


—_—»_— 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 

At the close of one of these festivals,—a ball given preparatory to the de- 
parture of the Emperor for a new campaign, a féte, (no offence to the Mont- 
merencys, the Noailles, or the Grammonts,) as graceful and brilliant as the more 
legitimate Courts of Fontainebleau ever witnessed,—the gay circle was dis- 
solved, the lights extinguished, and the ushers and chamberlains, having paraded 
the state-apartments to ascertain that all was safe, had retired in their turn to 
rest. Nothing remained in evidence of watchfulness but the Captain of the 
Guards yawning at his post, the numerous sentries en faction in the various 
quadrangles of the palace, with here and there a light streaming from the win- 
dows of some vestibule or staircase, such as in the abode of even the most 
frugal and self-secure of sovereigns,—of a citizen-king, for instance,—gives 
evidence that there must be no might within the purlieus of a palace—that per- 
petual vigil is indispensable to secure the safety of an anointed head ! 

All was quiet, save the tinkling of the Fountain of Ulysses in the great 
court, and the harsh croaking of the frogs im the adjoining lake ; when, on a 
sudden, a slight tumult became perceptible in the Cour de la Fontaine; and a 
few stragglers, in complete dishabille, were seen hurriedly traversing the cor- 
ridors leading to the Aile des Princes. Sentries were challenged, and gates un- 
closed! The stir and bustle increased. Corvisart, the Emperor's favourite 
physician, had been hastily summoned from his bed ;—what, what could be the 
matter? Was Josephine, whom often already a remote hint of the premeditated 
repudiation had thrown into hysterics, again attacked with migraine? Had 
Madame Mere fasted too long over her beads? Or was the Princes Borghese 
suffering from some of her imaginary heart-aches, or head-aches? Vain toil to 
guess! Some hundred or so of young and fanciful beauties just then lodged 
under the peaked roofs of Fontainebleau, were enough to afford practice and 
perplexity to Galen and all his sons! 

But it was not for the sake of anything in the shape’of woman,—no! not 
even of Madame de Waleska herself,—that Constant would have presumed to 
steal down the little circular staircase leading from the Emperor’s apartment to 
the Cabinet Topographiques ; where, on the eve of his departure for the grand 
army, he was engaged in investigating a map, pricked out subsequently to the 











The Atvion. 








“ Aha, ahi!” sobbed the lad, suddenly looking up, and trembling with con- | 
sternation on perceiving by whom he was so cavalierly accosted. ‘* Madre di 
Dio !—Sua Maesta !” 

‘“‘ Task you what was served to His Eminence at supper?!” persisted the Em- | 
peror. ** Answer quickly and briefly, for his sake and your own !”— 

‘** Mushrooins, Sire !”’ interposed Fain, who had already obteined from the 
Cardinal’s maitre d'hotel, the desired intelligence. ‘“ Les Oronges sautés a 
Vhuile, a U' Italienne, by his own cook.” 

“ Coglioni !” ejaculated Bonaparte, all the Corsican kindling in him at the | 
word. ‘Nota genuine Orange is to be found on this side the Alps! ‘They 
have poisoned him with some noxious fungus !—Des Oronges sautés a Uhuile ! | 
—Let Paulet be instantly sent for. It may not yet be too late to try a counter- | 
poison.”” 

And satisfied that a supper of stewed mushrooms would afford a very natural | 
cause to misgiving Europe for the sudden demise even of a Cardinal, the Em- 
peror returned to his surveys as speedily as he had quitted them. 

“So, then, Monsieur le Drole !" cried he, seizing Constant by the ear as he 
traversed the Bibliotheque, where the valet-de-chambre was in waiting, to enter 
the topographical study,—* You think proper, it seems, to break in upon my 
privacy, because a pampered priest chooses to over-eat himself !” 

And Constant, discovering in an instant from the familiar mode of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s address, that he considered Caprara in no real danger, and was 
no little pleased to find the case less urgent than he had been led to expect, ven- 
tured to reply, that *‘ another time, under such circumstances, he would shew 
more discretion.” 

** Another time, under such circumstances, (if ever another cook should be 
found in the Palace, of sufficient ignorance to serve up toadstools as an entre- 
met,) do as I have done now—send for Doctor Paulet, who has passed his life a 
s’enchampignoniser, in studying the nature and properties of mushrooms, and 
do not interrupt me, til the ipecacuanha has done its worst.” 

“See Doctor Paulet to-night, before he quits the Cardinal, that you may be 
prepared with particulars when you wake me in the morning,” was Napoleon's 
final adjuration, when, having officiated at his master’s toilet, Constant was 
about to retire for the night, to receive the same services from his own valet- 
de-chambre, leaving the door of the Imperial Chamber to the guardianship of 
the faithful Rostan. 

Unhappily, further intelligence on the subject awaited the revei of the Em- 
peror. ‘Two words from Constant would have sufficed to acquaint the world 
that Paulet had administered an antidote, and that the Cardinal was out of 
danger ; but while a Page of the Household was offering formal condolences 
and formal compliments to the Prince of the Church, on the part of their Im- 
perial Majesties, the Duc d’Otrante had arrived from Paris, and was about to be 
admitted to an audience of the Emperor!—the Duc d’Otrante,—the Joseph 
Fouché,—the Minister of Police, —whose name has been damned to everlasting 
fame, in France, as the able originator of a system of espionage, unique in the 
odium of its efficiency ; and who was at that period forestalling the desires and 
projects of Napoleon, by preparing the way for his divorce, and the formation of 
a more auspicious matrimonial alliance. 

“This is a sad affair, Sire, of the Cardinal Caprara,” observed the Chef de 
Police, having completed the transactions which had motived his journey from 
the capital. 

‘“* Sad?’ reiterated the Emperor. 
answered for his life t” 

‘‘T met Doctor Paulet, Sire, as I entered the Cour d’ Honneur.”’ 

“ Well?” 

‘He assured me that there were no grounds for alarm,—that ina day or two 
his Eminence would be as well as ever’’ 

“* And capable of supping a second time on a ragout of fausses Oronges !— 
Jackass !” 


*T understood from Constant that Paulet 











Military Council of the morning, by the hands of Baron Fain, and Baron Bacler 
d’Albe. 

Leaning over a table overhung by a shaded lamp, and covered with maps and 
plans, Napoleon’s attention was engrossed in dictating notes to his aide-de-camp, 
when a slight knock at the door announced some privileged person; and, with a 
face foretelling the nature of a tragic volume, the premier valet de chambre made 
his appearance. | 

* What isthe matter, Constant?” cried the Emperor, hastily, apprehending 
he knew not what from this unprecedented interruption. 

“Sire, with your Majesty’s gracious permission, I have ventured to intrude, 
in order rr 

“Bah! Speak out,—to the point !—What has happened ?” 

“ Cardinal Caprara, Sire, is expiring !” ; 

‘“* Apres? inquired Napoleon, calmly insinuating his forefinger into his 
waistcoat potket, and regaling himself with a pinch of snuff, as irreverently as 








if the “apres” of the act of dissolution of a member of the Sacred College | 


could possibly fall within the precognition of a valet-de-chambre ! ; 

“Sire! your Majesty’s goodness will, I trust, pardon my officiousness ; but 
I consider it my duty to acquaint your Majesty, previous to the fatal catastrophe, 
that re 





‘*‘Bah!” again interrupted the Emperor,—never so completely “le petit ca- | knave of them to kiss the hem of the petticoat-tail of the smallest member of interference in the business is superfluous.”’ 


poral”’ as with a military map before him, and a perspective of triumph opening 
from its indications. 

—“ That his Eminence has fallen a victim to poison,” continued Constant, 
satisfied that it was his business to persevere in his relation. 

“ To poison?” ejaculated Napoleon, turning round short on the valet-de- 
cliambre. 

“To poison?” reiterated Fain. “Poisoned in the Royal Palace of Fon- 
tainebleau !—a Prince of the Holy Roman Church—the Nuncio of the Pope— 
poisoned !— Quelle horreur !”” 

‘« This becomes serious,” said the Emperor, coolly. 
Who has been sent for ?” 

“The Bishop of Meaux, Sire, is with his Eminence.” 

“A Bishop !—why not a physician!—Where is Corvisart,— where is 
Tyan?” 

“ And the Almoner of Her Imperial Majesty,” continued Constant, “ is about 
to administer ” 

“ Extreme Unction, no doubt! when an emetic might prove the Cardinal’s 
salvation ?” 

‘Meanwhile, if your Majesty will permit me to observe,” said the aide-de- 
camp, abruptly, “this unfortunate event may lead to most calamitous conclu- 
sions. Cardinal Caprara possesses the personal regard and confidence of His 
Holiness ; and his mission in France, bearing reference to so delicate and per- 
sonal a question, inferences might possibly arise.” 

* You are right!” cried the Emperor, 
more so that the Cardinal appears to be surrounded by a tribe of fools, more 
idiotic, if possible, and old-womanish than himself. Constant,—my hat. Be 
in waiting in the library till my return.” , 

And having hurriedly traversed the corridor leading from the Royal library to 
a small door opening under the grand staircase of the Fer @ Cheval, the Em- 
peror hastened across the courts of the two intervening quadrangles with such 
rapidity, that the sentry at the first post had scarcely carried his hand to his 
musket to present arms, when his Majesty reached the second. All was in 
confusion round the entrance, and on the staircase leading to the Cardinal’s 
apartments. The doors of the antechamber stood wide open, and two garcons 
de bain were squabbling in the saloon ; every person in authority having pushed 
forward to the bedside of the dying Churchman. 

“Did Caprara sup with me to-night?” inquired the Emperor, as he crossed 
the vestibule, to Fain, who was closely following. 

“ Your Majesty forgets, perhaps,—the féte,—the ball 4 

“ True, true |—He was served, then, in his own apartments ?” continued Na- 
poleon, addressing a domestic in the livery of the Household, who was about to 
scud away on recognising the Emperor. *‘ Where did his Eminence sup to- 
night !—who was present !—who furnished the repast ?”’ 

“His Eminence supped in his own chamber, Sire, attended by his own 
almoner, on dishes especially prepared by his own domestics,” interposed the 
aide-de-camp, who had overheard the question, and was aware of Napoleon's 
fondness for succinct intelligence. 

“So much the better!” muttered the Emperor, taking breath. “It is 
pane then, that there may be no poison in the case. He may be dying of a 
surfeit.” 

But when, in another minute, Napoleon penetrated into the bed-chamber, 
there was no mistaking the symptoms of the Nuncio for those of an indigestion ! 
—Churchman and Layman—gourmand or anchoret—short-necked or long—it 
was no ordinary seizure which had rendered his face so livid, his lips so black, 
his nostrils 30 distended, nay, his eyes so fixed and sightless, that even the 
entrance of the Emperor produced no change of countenance in the moribund ! 

“Alas! alas! dying without the consolation of the Church!” sighed the 
Bishop of Meaux, as he let fall upon the coverlid the hand he had been holding 
in his own, in the hope of discerning some token of amendment. 

“Dying before half the objects of his mission were accomplished!” mur- 
mured his Eminence’s Secretary, who had expected to find his own services in 
the affair requited with a full benefice. 

“ Dying in a foreign country, so far from our bella Italia !”" faltered a poor 
Neapolitan marmiton of his suite, who had crept towards the room, and was 
blubbering unheeded on the threshold. 

“‘ What was served to the Cardinal at supper?’ inquired Napoleon of the lat- 
ter, tapping-him smartly on the shoulder, ere his own entrance was noticed by 


those administering to the dying man, or at least fixing their whole attention on 
his countenance. 


“Who is with him?— 











| ** Proved! 


“T should be on the spot! and the | 


’ 


* But is it proved, Sire, that the mushrooms were pernicious *’ 
You should have seen the Cardinal's face !~—purple as his stock- 
Many an unfortunate gamin has been deposited in the dead-room of the 
Pernicious !—Nothing but 





ings! 
| Morgue, with twice as much life in his frame! 
| Paulet’s skill could have saved him !” 
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Rambouillet and St. Cloud. A passport was accordingly granted, and General 
R—— established himself at the Pavillon de Valvin” 

*‘ At least, while residing so near the Palace, you have placed his correspond- 
ence under serutiny ?”’ 

‘More particularly, Sire, since the General’s lady, who is daughter to a mem- 
ber of the English Cabinet, keeps up constant intercourse with her family.” 

* And has any thing—transpired ?” said the Emperor, fixing a scrutinizing eye 
upon Fouché’s countenance. 

‘Nothing, Sire,” he replied, preparing to touch a point on which Napoleon 
was just then peculiarly sensitive to the sneers of the English press. “ Nothing, 
—unless a few idle comments in the letters of Lady Emily R , upon the age 
and personal coquetry of the Empress, as well as her unaccountable influence 
and popularity with the nation.” 

: ‘‘ Mere flippant woman's gossip! ” said Napoleon, having recourse to his snuff 
Ox. 

‘But exactly of the kind to obtain ready currency in London; where any ab 
surd slander relating to your Majesty’s domestic circle is voraciously swallowed 
I have, therefore, suppressed the letters.” 

** Good !—but better still, had you kept these people away from Fontainebleau 
altogether. Send them back to Verdun without loss of time.” 

“I understand your Majesty's departure to be fixed for to-morrow ? The young 
lady is seriously indisposed ; and, as a weck remains unexpired of the General’ 

permis de séjour "’——- 

‘At least, do not let it be renewed,” cried Napoleon, “ and let me hear of n 
more English prisoners at Fontainebleau. If they fall sick, let them find some 
orvvétan, less obnoxious to me than a course of Chasselas grapes. En attendant, 
what has this General to do with Caprara’s mushrooms? ” 

“The young man named Guillot having been arrested this morning before day- 
break, and his papers secured 4 

* Papers !—The papers of a wood-cutter?” 

‘“* We find reason to believe him a man of birth and education,” continued the 
Minister of Police ;—bearer of a false passport; nay! pour trancher le mot,— 
the son of the emigrant Duc de la Roche Allier,—and here on a rendezvous with 
his friend General R , for the purpose of effecting negotiations——” 

“With the English Government?” cried Napoleon. 

“No, Sire ;—with the people at Hartwell! ” 

‘An emissary of the Bourbons—a secret emissary— a spy ;—yet bearing the 
name of a family which dates its chivalry from the first crusade ! ” 

“The young Count has learned his lesson, Sire, in England; where, under 
your favour, spies are treated with the reverence due to the hazards of their ar- 
duous vocation. André, whom the Americans hanged, has a monument in the 
Royal Abbey of Westminster.” 

‘* My peor Fouché ! which of your hangers-on has regaled your wounded vanity 
by that piece of information?” inquired the Emperor, laughing heartily at the 
fact so naively boasted by his chef de mouchards. ‘But no matter! What have 
you done with this individual?” 

“Sent him forward to Bicetre.” 

‘Have you reason to suppose he has connexions in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main ; ” : 

“The most important!—nay, suspicions point at the very household of the 
Empress. Two old jackanapes, the chamberlains, Count , and , cannot 
get rid of their Bourbon hankerings.”’ 

‘And General R 1” demanded Napoleon, amused to perceive the per- 
tinacity of Fouché’s antipathy to every thing and every body connected with 
Josephine. 

‘“‘ Has rejected the proposals with which he was insulted. A paper in his hand- 
writing, Sire, was found in the cottage of the soi-disant Guillot,—a letter desiring 

him to set ‘foot in his house no more. English officers possess a nice sense of 
honour ; and this R appears to be un homme de bien !”*——— 

“Comme un autre, 1 suppose! But if young Allier’s mission was thus in- 
fructuous, what has kept him at Fontainebleau?” 

“The young man’s arriére-pensées are not easily to be developed,” said the 
Duc d’Otrante. ‘It is probable he had an ulterior object in wishing to obtain 
access to the Palace, which he hoped to secure by offering his services to the 





























| “Your Majesty mistakes me. Poisoned, 1 admit him to have been; but my 

people here assured me they have procured evidence that the mushrooms picked 
| and selected yesterday, at the Cardinal's own suggestion, during a promenade to 
| the Rocher de Montigny, were of the true and genuine Orange species. It 
| seems that his Eminence’s piqueur, aware of the ridicule incurred during their 
| stay at Paris, by Caprara’s proverbial parsimony, not choosing to be seen entering 
| the palace gates, charged with a pannier of mushrooms, like the baudet of a 
| market gardener, intrusted them accordingly to the hand of a wood-cutter work- 
| ing near the spot, who engaged to convey them to the Cardinal’s kitchen. By 
| this individual, they were assuredly changed on the road.” 





| Fontainebleau 1-—-Poison a Cardinal !—They could do no more for me !—Be- 


sides, the people of these cantons still smack of Bourbon patronage, and are as 


| pious as the prudes of the Faubourg St. Germain. I would warrant every 
the sacred conclave. Poison a Cardinal! They would as soon think of deny- 
| ing St. Peter!” 
|  ** Nevertheless,” pursued Fouché, ‘‘ my agents assert that Cardinal Caprara 
| is detested as the supposed bearer of his Holiness’s promise of assent to the pro- 
| ject of your Majesty’s divorce ;” (involuntarily Napoleon turned his eyes towards 
| the door affording access to his apartments, from those of the susceptible Jose- 
| phine;) “nor need I remind you, Sire, that the extreme popularity of the 
| Empress” 
| “I know, I know,” interrupted Napoleon, who was indeed aware that the 
| rumour of his repudiation of Josephine, had created a most unfavourable im- 
pression throughout the kingdom. ‘‘ But do you pretend to insinuate that the 
| French nation has entered into a conspiracy to poison Caprara, for having been 
the mere state courier of Pius VII !—Que diable !—Josephine’s party must, in 
| that case, be stronger and more redoubtable thanI have ever had cause to 
| think it !” 
| «The young man pointed out to suspicion as the bearer of the mushrooms 
| from Montigny to the Palace,” resumed the Duc d’Otrante, repressing the sneer 
| of his Imperial master, by proceeding at once to facts, ‘is one to whom the 
| attention of my people at Fontainebleau has been previously directed, as danger- 
ous and involved in mysterious connexions.” 

“Under surveillance, then?” 

“Under surveillance.” 

‘* And yet employed in the public works? Why, under such circumstances, 
allow him to be retained by the Inspector of the Royal Forests?” 
| Fouché replied only by a smile, manifestly implying, “To keep him under the 
| cognizance of the Police.” 
| “True!” replied the Emperor, replying to this tacit reply. ‘* But it might be 
| desirable that your people kept their hands as well as their eyes upon the fellow, 
instead of leaving him at liberty to spoil the supper and night-rest of a Prince of 
the Church. Cospetto! ‘These mushrooms may yet chance to figure in a Papal 
Bull!” 

The breakfast hour was now approaching, the one of all the four-and-twenty 
when Napoleon was most accessible to familiar intercourse ; and Fouché seem- 
ed to profit by his increasing good-humour, in order to push still further the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

‘«In the apprehension that an unfavourable view of the affair might reach the 
Court of Rome,” said he, ‘‘ I have already caused this young man, this Guillot, 
to be arrested. It is a token of respect due to the rank of Cardinal Caprara.” 

“ Respect due to a broomstick?” muttered the Petit Caporal. 

‘«« Which motive might perhaps be held insufficient,” pursued Fouché ; “ but 
that in spreading a net over a minnow, I hope to secure as fine a cock-salmon as 
ever wagged a fin within the meshes of the Police. 

“ Aha!” cried Napoleon, who had been traversing the room, and now stopped 
short opposite the official operative, who might be called (as Victor Hugo terms 
our English hangman) “the royal right arm!” 

“ Within the last six weeks,” continued Fouché, “‘a mansion situated near 
the ferry of Valvin, which your Majesty once entertained thoughts of hiring, (but 
that the situation was scarcely secluded enough for the purpose,) as a residence 
for Madame de——” 

‘I know, I know!” hastily interrupted Bonaparte, vexed to find the organiza- 
tion of his Secret Police so admirable, that not even a casual expression of his 
own could escape its scrutiny. ‘ Who lives there now?” 

“The English detenu, Sire !—Monsieur le General R——.” 

« An English family at Fontainebleau? An English detenu—an English Ge- 
neral Officer? You must have planned this for my especial annoyance! Sacre 
nom de Dieu !—Have I not expressly desired that these people might be kept out 
of my way! Last year, as we drove near the bridge at Verdun, on our way to 
Mayence, had not the English prisoners the audacity to greet me with hisses, 
and opprobious epithets ?” 

“« Which offence against your Imperial Majesty’s person, half-a-dozen of them 
are still expiating in the dungeons of Bitche,” replied Fouché, coolly. ‘“ But 
General R is scarcely to be classed among a tribe of fool-hardy midshipmen, 
such as the lads in question. For several years he has resided in all honour and 
tranquillity at Verdun ; and it was but a few months ago that I received an ap- 
plication for a permis de voyage for his family, to pass two months at Fontaine- 
bleau, in order to try the effects of the cwre de raisin for his daughter, stated to 
be in the last stage of a decline. There was no plea for withholding from him 
a favour frequently conceded to English prisoners on parole ; especially as your 
Majesty had then announced your intention of dividing the autumn between 














“Bah!” cried the Emperor. ‘* Would you and your moochards have me believe ; ! 
Caprara is a sufficiently great man to have enemies among the wood-cutters of | thank for the mistake, but the purblind, half-witted rascals of his own scurvy 


Cardinal’s people—having previo frustrated by the intervention of mine. 
I need scarcely, however, point out to bow Majesty, that an emissary of the 
Bourbons may be inferred to cherish no great predilection for his Eminence, as 
being the avowed friend to a measure likely to give an heir to the empire, and 
secure the downfall of their dynasty.” 

‘* Away with you!’’ cried the Emperor ; ‘ Asses as they are, the Bourbons 
and their agents are scarcely likely to fancy, that by poisoning a single Cardinal, 
they could circumvent all amicable intercourse between the Tuileries and the 
Vatican. Your people have outshot their mark. We have to thank Capfara’s 
gluttony, as the accidental means of unravelling an execrable plot; but if the 
mushrooms were of a pernicious kind, trust me his Eminence has no one to 


suite.” . 
‘As your Majesty pleases,” replied the minister, taking his portfolio under his 
arm, preparatory to the ceremony of taking leave. “In that case, all further 


The Emperor, meanwhile, had taken his resolution. The day not being one 
of those set apart for the chase, he was comparatively master of his time ; and 
having signified to the Empress at her toilet, an intention to ride towards Melun, 
accompanied only by the Grand Marshal, Duroc, and the aide-de-camp on duty, 
he quitted the palace in the afternoon, without cortege or attendants. Having 
reached, at full speed, the Croix d’ Augas, and thence diverged into one of the 
lateral alleys leading to the foot of the rocks crowned by the Calvaire, Napoleon 
suddenly drew up; acquainted the Duc de Frioul that he had a visit to make 
privately in the neighbourhood ; and, having demanded the least frequented 
route to the village of Valvin, dismounted, and gave his horse to the aide-de- 
camp. Duroc, suspecting some intrigue of gallantry, involuntarily smiled as he 
offered his services as guide; and, having fastened his horse to a tree, and re- 
commended, en passant, to the young Count Flahault, (whose looks betrayed no 
small curiosity concerning his Imperial Majesty’s proceedings,) not to grow too 
impatient during their absence, he set off in the direction of the river, through 
one of those beautiful green alleys, entangled with juniper and broom, and over- 
grown by the greatest variety of wild flowers ever collected together in one of 
nature’s uncultivated parterres,—which constitute a peculiar charm of the forests 
of Fontainebleau. Duroc, although admitted to the most familiar intimacy with 
the Emperor, was, of course, too good a courtier to hazard an inquiry touching 
the object of their route ; while Napoleon, by his comments on the scenes they 
were traversing, and a learned discussion, into which he diverged, touching the 
new system of silvan-culture introduced by Violaines, for the regeneration of the 
Royal forests, was evidently anxious to evade all allusion to the subject. 

“ Yonder, Sire, is Valvin,” said the Grand Marshal, as a few scattered cottages 
at length appeared at the end of an avenue of young plane-trees, beyond which 
glittered the blue waters of the Seine. 

‘ Return, then, and await me in the Forest,” replied Napoleon hastily. “ And, 
' should any one belonging to the Court come across you, be especially careful to 
give no indication of my destination.” 

And immediately, with a second smile, which he tried to render as little 
significant as possible, Duroc, (who, on more than one previous occasion, had 
been the confident of an Imperial, or Consular amourette,) returned towards the 
place of rendezvous, leaving Napoleon to pursue his unmolested way, “‘ sous 
 orme.”’ ‘The Grand Marshal's interest in the mystery might have been, perhaps, 
more strongly excited, had he seen the Emperor with his hat pulled over his face, 
to avoid recognition, trudge onward, till he reached the wicket gate of a large 
garden, surrounding the mansion known by the name of the Pavillon de Valvin, 
and notoriously inhabited by an English detenu. 

“Is the General visible?” inquired he abruptly of the servants, who answered 
his hasty summons at the door bell ;—and, without waiting for a reply to his 
query, he entered the hall. 

“Whom shall I announce ?”” demanded the amazed domestic. 

‘No matter,—a stranger !""—replied Napoleon, persuaded that his person was 
unknown to his conductor. And following him closely, they entered together a 
small saloon overlooking the garden ; and, as Napoleon concluded, the presence 
of General R " 

But he was mistaken. There was no General—no man in the room—to war- 
rant the loud step and haughty countenance of the intruder ; but close beside 
the open window, and in an attitude of despair, sat Lady Emily ; supporting on 
her shoulder the feeble head of the fairest creature on whom the hero of 
Marengo had ever looked. Her cheeks were colourless, indeed,—colourless as 
those of the dead; and her air so languid, that even her light brown ringlets 
seemed to hang in utter lifelessness round her face. But it was as it were the 
face of an angel! and so potent was the influence of her unearthly delicacy and 
loveliness, that even as the lawgiver of Israel put his shoes from off his feet, 
when he found that the place whereon he was standing was holy ground—so, 
overcome by the purity of her aspect, did Napoleon lay aside the sternness of his 
demeanour. The eyes of both mother and daughter were swollen with weeping ; 
and Lady Emily, though evidently recognising the person of her visiter, made no 
effort to rise which could disturb the gentle sufferer, whose head rested on her 
bosom. Her whole heart, her whole soul was with her afflicted child! How 
different a scene from the tumultuous disorder prevailing round the death-bed of 
the Cardinal ! 

‘| have a thousand excuses, madam, to offer,” said the Emperor, in a subdued 
voice, advancing towards the window where they sat. ‘I had expected to find 
General R 

“« My husband has only just quitted the room,” said Lady Emily, hesitating 
what title to assign to her unceremonious guest. 
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«In that case, allow me to seck him elsewhere. ‘The presence of a stranger 
say be painful to the young lady, your daughter, whom I grieve to find so much 
more seriously indisposed than I had been led to anticipate. 

““No!” faltered Miss R , in a tremulous voice, overcoming at onee her 
natural timidity and her horror of the name of Bonaparte, In the consciousness 
that the man before her was sole arbiter of the destinies of her family. ** My 
father will be here immediately. Do not leave us.” \ 

Unaccountably touched by the feeble accents of the gentle voice which thus 
addressed him, Napoleon instantly accepted the seat, pointed out by Lady Emily 











. \ 7 . pe : : : 4 Le 
oan ow lene foal athe hat ou av ee Tn de knarou ethers osu ee 
nd ger edo i Fee of har each | Wel eT am, wid Wahine st down nthe; dlc 
he ie i, pe ae oon eboouce veut en Senne ae 
iy ly, had qed he sto hina he puibed | money hu montanes perio tod ated sot fe ado et 
sag are cnriae Ot eae ne spot. ik, the Forest of | ‘What's the amount with the costs?” inquired Parsons after an awkward 








with as dignified a gesture as if he were a prisoner in the land, and she its 
sovereign. a rg 
«« My danghter is suffering from the results of severe agitation, said his high 


i ith his i € ‘ juni bushes 
i ied voi ag -onciliz isi s to | crunched down, with his iron heel, the branches of the juniper and heather | 
wand Santen ts Nenad a a6 © oute © cont at eee | that impeded his way. “All girls are apt to fancy they are dying ony gu tg 
: .y 3, | erossed in love. Besides, the cold-blooded old fool will think better of it. Sac- 
But the words were suspended on her lips ; for at that moment, “sg ele |rifice such a gist @e thet wh a whim——a prejudice? Why, even I could scarcely 
P re 





the General’s arrival. ‘A recent event,—the arrest of an intimate friend” 





countenance, unexcited in demeanour, the cold-blooded General R 
the apartment. Bonaparte rose, and advanced to meet him; and the salutations 
exchanged between them, were simply those of gentlemen and equals. _Even 
when the Emperor re-seated himself, uninvited, the British General did the 
game ; thus tacitly expressing his intention to see, in the anointed of the Pope, 
a Sovereign stij] unrecognised by the Government of his own country. 





‘ontainebleau, where Duroc was in waiting. “She must not die! I will send | po. a 
ear to her!” And with an impetuosity equal to that of Uncle Toby, ee  nedigallge carttaie? 
when he swore that Le Fevre should live, the Emperor, as he strode along, | «ie Oe resaen” t 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons walked up and down the room for a few seconds before 
he could make up his mind to disclose the plan he had formed ; he was ac. 
customed to drive hard bargains, but was always inost anxious to conceal his 
avarice ; at length he stopped short, and said,—‘ Tottle, you owe me fifty 


Stephens ae 
hold out against that noble countenance, and that persuasive voice. i, 
“ Send the Due d’Otrante hither,” said his Majesty, when he entered his cabr- as ¥ 
3 i 1) do. 
vet de travail, at the close of a state dinner, a few hours after his return to the ; 
por Sa “ So,—you are here, sir! Come to offer your apologies, I trust, forthe |“ And from all I see, I infer that you are likely to owe it me.” 
. wn . , “ ? ai ~ 
blundering officiousness of your people in causing the arrest of Jules de la Roche- I fear I am. 


: : ’ sa ‘ a” 
; | Allier, on such insufficient testimony! Another time I advise you to select fel- “Though you have every disposition to pay me if you could! 
“The object of my visit here, Sir ’’ said Napoleon, his hawéeur returning, as | 


3 J 


he foresaw this determination on the part of his host, ‘‘was to express my 
satisfaction that an officer—a brother soldier—should have escaped the snares 


laid for his honour by the deposed family of Bourbon ; a circumstance which | his arrival at Fontainebleau, to accompany his father-in-law to England, in pur- 
transpired this morning, in the seizure of certain papers belonging to a young | 





‘ : ing!” “ Certainly.” 

| lows possessing eyes, ears, and some small portion of understanding ! oan at é oad ; % 

: “Your Siajeniy having, I find, already despatched a courier to Bicetre with 7 Then, ae = iy oe Aaprsano ‘ — hep ~ gg we a 
Ts ; y ay rather tender my apologies to himself on | Know my way of old. Accept it—yes or no— wont. pay the 

| orders for the Count's release, I may rath Page font debt and costs, and I'll lend you £10 more (which, added to your annuity, will 


; suance of the engagements, Sire, into which your Majesty has deigned to enter, enable you to carry on the war well), if you’ll give me your note of hand to pay 
traitor, who should bear a less noble name, or pursue a less ignoble line of con- | 


| this afternoon, with the family at the Pavillon de Valvin.” 
duct !” 


“You allude, of course, to Count Julius de la Roche Allier,” replied the | 
General, with a coolness amounting to irony. ‘ But Iam at a loss to understand 
in what manner my connexions with him can have become interesting to the 
existing Government of France.” 


| 


me one hundred and fifty pounds within six months after you are married to 
: . 4 ; ” 
«* Comment donc, coquin!”’ cried the Emperor, relaxing into a hearty laugh. Miss Lillerton. 


| Are you already so well-informed! ‘The lubberly lacquey, then, over whom 1 |“ My dear——” 





stumbled in the antechamber of the Pavillon, was “Stop a minute—on one condition ; and that is, that you propose to Miss 
“ Precisely one of those fellows without eyes or ears, whom your Majesty has Lillerton at once. 


: ” “ ' H ” 
I allude.” i 4 Wesel wt fed tn th rty toa | commissioned me to discharge. At once My dear Parsons, consider 
“T allude,” interrupted Napoleon, ‘to your refusal to become a party 


conspiracy planned by the traitors at Hartwell, and confided to the intermediation 
of Count Jules de la Roche Allier; who has been arrested on other charges by 
the vigilance of my Minister of Police.” 

“Count Jules de la Roche Allier an agent of the Bourbons—a spy in the 
land? Your Majesty has been cruelly and grossly deceived !” interrupted Emily, 
indifferent even to her father’s dipleasure at such a crisis. 

“You are, indeed, in error, General Bonaparte,” said R . pertinaciously 
marking his dissent from the mode of address adopted by his daughter. ‘* What- 
ever may be my ground of enmity against the young man, I believe him to be | 
innocent of the madness imputed to him. Suffer me, meanwhile, to thank you” | 





“4 la bonne heure, mon cher Duc! Since the fellow was an eavesdropper, I - It's for you to consider, not me. She knows you well from reputation, 
am glad he was a rascal of our own. Let him be as discreet as he has shown though she did not know you personally, until lately. Notwithstanding all her 
himself expert, and he may claim promotion. Understand, however, that this maiden modesty, I think she’d be devilish glad to get married, out of hand, with 
Valvin transaction is not to transpire ; I do not wish to have it said in the Fau- | as little delay - possible. My wife has sounded her on the subject, and she 
bourg St. Germain that I have been courting conciliation with the English Cabi- | has confessed. ‘ 
net, by an act of magnanimity towards the daughter of one of itsmembers. But ” What—what '”” eagerly interrupted the enamoured Watkins. 
what féle is there to-morrow—what vei/le to-night ?” “Why,” replied Parsons, ‘to say exactly what she has confessed, would 

“ None, sire ; neither féte nor veille.” be rather difficult, because they only spoke in hints, and so forth; but my wife, 

“Do you mean to tell me that I do not hear the bells of the Sainte Trinité ? who is no bad judge in these cases, declared to me that what she had confessed 
What should they be ringing at this hour of the evening?” was as good as to say, that she was not insensible of your merits—in fact, that 


“ The passing bell, Sire, of the English General’s daughter. The Cure of | no other man should have her.” 
—a bitter sneer passed over his countenance as he spoke—* for believing a | 


British soldier, at large on parole, to be incapable of plotting against the Govern- 
ment which has become the depository of his honour.” 

“And what, then, was he doing at Fontainebleau!” cried Napoleon, rising | 
angrily from his seat, without even hearing the taunt of his ill-judging host. ‘It | 
is true this young man was arrested on mere suspicion. Buta false passport, 
his papers, your own letter?” 

“A letter? 

“ Desiring him to set foot in your house no more, and referring to his negotia- 
tions * 

‘For the hand of my daughter. Know, sir 

“A few words may suffice to explain this vexatious business,” interrupted | 
Lady Emily, trembling at the thought of the indiscretions into which her hus- | 
band might be betrayed by his twofold aversion to the Emperor of France, and | 
the adherents of its fallen kings. ‘The family of La Roche Allier having 
resided, during its period of emigration, in Edinburgh, was welcomed in the 
higher circles of that city with the deference due to the unfortunate. In the 
common course of hospitality, Count Jules was introduced to our house, 
formed an attachment to my daughter, and eventually made overtures for her | 
hand 2 

“‘Overtures peremptorily declined by her father,” interrupted the General ; 
* by her father, who could not justify it to himself to bestow the inheritance cf 
one of the most ancient families in Scotland upon an alien, a foreigner, a man who 
neither spoke its language, nor ‘ 

“* Professed its creed! I understand your scruples, sir,” said Bonaparte, 
whose looks, ever and anon reverted, during the explanation, to the pure pale 
face of the young English girl,—so mild, so full of resignation, so different from 
the meretricious beauties of his own dissolute Court. 

* Pardon me,—we are all alike of the Church of Rome,” said the less petulant | 
Lady Emily, willing to insinuate a word in extenuation of her daughter's pre- 
ference. 

“T must conclude, then, madam, that General R 
declining the alliance of the house of Roche Allier?” 

“ Tt is enough that he saw fit to exercise the authority of a parent over his 
child,” said the General, harshly. ‘ Unwilling, however, to tax my daughter's 
submission by leaving her exposed to this presuming young man’s assiduities, I pre- 
pared my family for a continental tour ; and it was then that, while under sanc- 
tion of our international treaty, we traversed France, the arrest and detention of 
every British subject who had been rash enough to confide in the good faith of 
the Republic, consigned us prisoners to Verdun! There, separated from her 
home, her country, her friends, my daughter’s health, already impaired by pul- 
monary attacks, has gradually declined ; and though,” he continued, struggling 
to assume a more cheerful tone, lest the admission of his forebiodings should prove 
injurious to the invalid, ‘ though I am assured by Miss R *s medical attend- 
ants that the system we are trying at Fontainebleau will, in a short time, complete 
her restoration 


“No, father, no! ” faltered Emily, involuntarily interrupting him. ‘ You do | 
not so deceive yourself,—you cannot so deceive me ; | am dying; yes, I know 
it. Tamdying! Roche Allier’s arrival here, (disguised, and at the risk of life | 
and honour,) convinced me that my mother’s letters had already conveyed to our 
friends in England the knowledge of my rapid decline ; and that poor Jules was 
periling all, in hopes that the presence of one so dear might avail tu suspend 
the fatal blow. But he came ;—and my father interdicted our meeting—my 
father was still inexorable! And now, Jules is a prisoner—and J on the brink 
of the grave!” 

There was a momentary silence ; for the hollowness of Emily’s voice con- 
veyed a fearful confirmation of her assertions. | 

“But I have not been disobedient,—have I, father!’ she resumed, perceiving | 
aome indication of emotion in her father's countenance. ‘I shall not bequeath 
you the memory of a rebellious child * From the day of receiving your commands, 
I have held no communication with him; and now all risk is over of thwarting | 
your wishes. I shall see his face no more. I am dying! a 

And again she bowed her head on the bosom of her afflicted mother; who | 
was no longer able to repress the tears with which she had been struggling. 

“If you could suggest any thing in my power to alleviate your sufferings,’ 
said the Emperor, deeply touched, but too much habituated to the control of his 
feelings to evince any symptom of emotion; *‘if, consistently with my duty to 


the nation He hesitated. He felt that it was not for him to propose the | 
liberation of an emigrant Royalist. 


| 





| 
| 
| 




















had personal reasons for 
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“You could do much’ said Emily, striving to speak more firmly. “ You 
could release my father and mother from captivity. When I am gone, it would 
be a grievous thing for them to be fixed in France, in incessant contemplation of | 
the grave of their only child. Promise me that you will release them,—that you | 
will send them home to Scotland—to their friends " 

“And Count Jules de la Roche Allier?” exclaimed Napoleon, sympathizing 
in her filial devotion. 

‘For him I have nothing to ask,’ said poor Emily. 
therefore you dare not injure him.” | 

** Are you aware, madam, that his family is especially excluded from the Act 
of Grace conceded to the emigrants '—that he has brought a proscribed head 
within reach of the retributive justice of the French Government ?" added | 





“He is innocent, and | 





' upon for the Beulah Spa jaunt 


| the horse in, will you 1—Tell the gentleman that I shall be there almost as soon 


lis; 


| Imprecating. 


the Sainte Trrinité was her director ; and Corvisart has just returned with him Mr. MW atkins Tottle rose hastily from his seat, and rang the bell. 
from Valvin, with intelligence of the young lady’s dissolution.” ‘What's that for?” inquired Parsons. . 

“ Already!” ejaculated Napoleon, throwing himself into a chair. “ Poor] “ I want to send the man for the bill stamp, replied Mr. Watkins Tottle. 
girl! Pour, unhappy mother!” “Then you’ve made up your mind ? 


“On the other hand, I have the satisfaction to acquaint your Majesty that Dr.| _“‘I have,”—and they shook hands most cordially. 
Paulet announces the Cardinal Caprara to be out of danger,” 


“‘ Au diable le Cardinal,” ejaculated Napoleon, with one of his fiercest looks. 


“| would have given twenty Cardinals for power tu save the life of the daughter 
of the English detenu!” 


The note of hand was 
given—the debt and costs were paid—Ikey was satisfied for his trouble, and the 


two friends soon found themselves on that side of Mr. Solomon Jacobs’ estab- 

lishment, on which most of his visitors were very happy when they found them- 

selves once again—to wit, the outside. 

_— ‘* Now,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, as they drove to Norwood together— 

PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF MR. WATKINS TOTTLE. | “ you shall have an opportunity to make the disclosure to-night ; and mind you 
CHAPTER THE sEcoND.—[ Continued from the Albion of February 7.] speak out, Pottle.” om), 

“The first coach has not come in yet, has it Tom?” inquired Mr. Gabriel “I will—I will!” replied Watkins, valorously. ' 

Parsons, as he very complacently paced up and down the fourteen feet of gravel | “‘ How I should like to see you together,” ejaculated Mr. Gabriel Parsons— 
which bordered the “lawn,” on the Saturday morning which had been fixed | ““ What fun !”—and he laughed so long and so loudly, that he disconcerted Mr. 
Watkins Tottle, and frightened the horse. 

“'There’s Fanny and your intended walking about on the lawn,” said Gabriel, 
| as they approached the house. —“ Mind your eye, Tottle.” 

‘« Never fear,” replied Watkins, resolutely, as he made his way to the spot 
where the ladies were walking. 

‘“* Here’s Mr. Tottle, my dear,” said Mrs. Parsows, addressing Miss Lillerton. 
The lady turned quickly round, and acknowledged his courteous salute with the 
whitey-brown neckerchief, faded black suit, gambooge-coloured top-boots, and same sort of confusion that Watkins had noticed on their first interview, but 
one of those large crowned hats, formerly seldom met with, but now very | with something like a slight expression of disappointment or carelessness. 
generally patronised by gentlemen and costermongers. ‘Did you see how glad she was to see you!” whispered Parsons to his 

“Mr. Parsons?” said the man, looking at the superscription of a note he | friend. ' 
held in his hand, and addressing Gabriel with an inquiring air. * Why I really thought she looked as if she would rather have seen somebody 

‘“« My name is Parsons,” responded the sugar-baker. | else,” replied Tottle. ; ‘ 

“ [ve brought this here note,” replied the individual in the painted tops, in a | ‘* Pooh nonsense!” whispered Parsons apain—‘ It’s always the way with 
hoarse whisper, “I’ve brought this here note from a gen’lin’n as come to our | Women, young or old. They never like to show how delighted they are to see 
house this mornin’.” | those whose presence makes their hearts beat. It’s the way with the whole 

“T expected the gentleman at my house,” said Parsons, as he broke the | Sex; and no man should have lived to your time of life without knowing it. 
seal, which bore the impression of his majesty’s profile, as it is seen on a six- | Fanny confessed it to me, when we were first married, over and over again— 
pence. see what it is to have a wife.” 

“T’ve no doubt the gen’lm’n would ha’ been here,’’ replied the stranger, “ if} “ Certainly,” whispered Tottle, whose courage was vanishing fast. 
he hadn't happened to call at our house first ; but we never trusts no gen’lm’n| ‘* Well now, you'd better begin to pave the way,” said Parsons; who, 
furder nor we can see him—no mistake about that there” added the unknown, | having invested some money in the speculation, assumed the office of director. 
with a facetious grin; “beg ye pardon, Sir, no offence meant, only—once in, * Yes, yes, I will—presently,”’ replied Tottle, greatly flurried. 
and I wish you may—catch the idea, Sir?” “Say something to her, man,” urged Parsons again. * Damn it! pay her a 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons was not remarkable for catching anything suddenly, but | compliment, can’t you ?” 
acold. He therefore only bestowed a glance of profound astonishment on his “No! not till after dinner,” replied the bashful Tottle, anxious to postpone 
mysterious companion, and proceeded to unfold the note of which he had been | the evil moment. x 
the bearer. Once opened, and the idea was caught with very little difficulty. ‘Well, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Parsons, “ you are really very polite ; you stay 
Mr. Watkins Tottle had been suddenly arrested for £33 10s. 4d., and dated his | away the whole morning, after promising to take us out, and when you do come 
communication from a lock-up house in the vicinity of Chancery-lane. home you stand whispering together, and take no notice of us.” 

** Unfortunate affair this!” said Parsons, refolding the note. 


“We were talking of the business, my dear, which detained us this morning,” 
Nothin’ ven you're used to it,” coolly observed the man in the Petersham. | replied Parsons, looking significantly at Tottle. 


“Tom!” exclaimed Parsons, after a few minutes’ consideration, ‘‘ just put 


“No, Sir; I haven’t seen it,’ replied a gardener in a blue apron, who let him- 
self out to do the ornamental for half-a-crown a-day and his “ keep.” 

“Time Tottle was down,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, ruminating—‘ Oh, 
here he is, no doubt,” added Gabriel, as a cab drove rapidly up the hill; and he 
buttoned his dressing-gown, and opened the gate to receive the expected visitor. 
The cab stopped, and out jumped aman in a coarse Petersham great coat, 

















‘Dear me ! how very quickly the morning has gone,” said Miss Lillerton, re- 


ferring to the gold watch, which was wound up on state occasions, whether it 
required it or not. 


as you are,” he continued, addressing the sheriff officer's Mercury. 
** Werry well, Sir,” replied that important functionary ; adding in a confi-| ‘‘Z think it has passed very slowly,” mildly suggested Tottle. 

dential manner, “ I’d adwise the gen’lm'n’s friends to settle. You see it’s a (‘* That’s right—bravo !"’) whispered Parsons. 

mere trifle; and, unless the gen’lm’n means to go up afore the court, it’s hardly “Indeed!” said Miss Lillerton, with an air of majestic surprise. 

worth while waiting for detainers, you know. Our governor’s wide awake, he ‘I can only impute it to my unavoidable absence from your society, Madam,” 

I'll never say nothin’ agin him, nor no man; but he knows what’s o'clock, | said Watkins, ‘‘ and that of Mrs. Parsons.” 

he does, uncommon.” Having delivered this eloquent, and, to Parsons, particu- During this short dialogue, the ladies had been leading the way to the house. 

larly intelligible harangue, the meaning of which was eked out by divers nods| ‘ What the deuce did you stick Fanny into that last compliment for?” en- 

and winks, the gentleman in the boots reseated himself in the cab, which went | quired Parsons, as they followed together! “ it quite spoilt the effect.” 

rapidly off, and was soon out of sight. Mr. Gabriel Parsons continued to pace | ‘Oh! it really would have been too bread without,” replied Watkins Tottle, 

up and down the pathway for some minutes, apparently absorbed in deep medi- | ‘‘ much too broad !” 

tation. ‘The result of his cogitations appeared to be perfectly satisfactory to ‘He's mad!” Parsons whispered his wife, as they entered the drawing-room, 

himself, for he ran briskly into the house; said that business had suddenly | ‘‘ mad from modesty.” 

stimmoned him to town; that he had desired his messenger to inform Mr. Wat-| ‘* Dear me!” ejaculated the lady, “I never heard of such a thing.” 

kins ‘Tottle of the fact; and that they would return together to dinner. He | ‘ You'll find we have quite a family dinner, Mr. Tottle,” said Mrs. Parsons, 

then hastily equipped himself for a drive, and mounting his gig was soon on his | when they sat down to table ; ‘* Miss Lillerton is one of us, and, of course, we 

way to the establishment of Mr. Solomon Jacobs, situate (as Mr. Watkins Tot- | make no stranger of you.” 

tle had informed him) in Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. Mr. Watkins Tottle expressed a hope that the Parsons family never would 
When a man is in a violent hurry to get on, and has a specific object in view, | make a stranger of him, and wished internally that his bashfulness would allow 

the attainment of which depends on the completion of his journey, the diffi- | him to feel a little less like a stranger to himself. 

culties which interpose themselves in his way appear not only to be innumerable, | “‘ Take off the covers, Martha,” said Mrs. Parsons, directing the shifting of 

but to have been called into existence especially for the occasion. ‘The remark | the scenery with great anxiety. The order was obeyed, and a pair of boiled 

is by no means a new one, and Mr. Gabriel Parsons had practical experience of | fowls, with tongue and et ceteras, were displayed at the top, and a fillet of veal 

its justice in the course of his drive. There are three classes of animated ob-| at the bottom. On one side of the table two green sauce-tureens, with ladles 

jects which prevent your driving with any degree of comfort or celerity through | of the same, were setting to each other in a green dish; and on the other was 

streets which are but little frequented—they are pigs, children, and old women. | a curried rabbit, in a brown suit, turned up with lemon. 

On the occasion we are describing, the pigs were luxuriating on cabbage-stalks, “ Miss Lillerton, my dear,” said Mrs. Parsons, “ shall I assist you ?” 

and the shuttlecocks fluttered from the little deal battledores, and the children} ‘ Thank you, no; I think I'll trouble Mr. ‘Tottle.” 

played in the road; and women, with a hasket in one hand and the street-door Watkins started—trembled—helped the rabbit—and broke a tumbler. The 

key in the other, would cross just before the borse’s head, until Mr. Gabriel | countenance of the lady of the house, which had been all smiles previously, un- 

Parsons was perfectly savage with vexation, and quite hoarse with hoi-ing and | derwent an awful change. 





the E ; Then, when he got into Fleet-street_ there was “a stoppage,” in 
© Emperor, willing to probe to the utmost the heroism of the courageous which people in vehicles have the satisfaction of remaining stationary for half 
—s girl. an hour, and envying the slowest pedestrians ; and where policemen rush about, 
Ra Release my father and mother,” she faintly reiterated, clasping her hands as | and seize hold of horses’ bridles, and back them into shop windows, by way of 
. — * I leave the rest to God.” a - | clearing the road and preventing confusion. At length Mr. Gabriel Parsons 
eae liberty, then, to do my worst,” said Napoleon; “since even his | turned into Chancery-lane, and having inquired for, and been directed to, Cur- 
use to plead in his behalf. sitor-street (for it was a locality of which he was quite ignorant), he soon found 
ae . our himself opposite the house of Mr. Solomom Jacobs. Confiding his horse and 
en sees = General. “Of fraud or treachery he is incapable. | gig to the care of one of the fourteen boys who had followed hin from the other | 
peel my daughter has alone brought him into his present predica- | side of Blackfriars-bridge on the chance of his requiring their services, Mr. 
ut vi Gabriel Parsons crossed the road, and knocked at an inner door, the upper part 
said Napoleon abruptly; having al- | of which was glass, grated like the windows of this inviting mansion with iron 
“R 1 table, to accomplish the petition of his interest- | bars, painted white, to look comfortable. 
pe) apne il + peed Monsicur le General, with your family, and | The knock was answered by a shallow-faced, red-haired, sulky boy, who, after | 
eo. gem. eee.” pre of this rash young man, by carrying him with you | surveying Mr. Gabriel Parsons through the glass applied a large key to an im- 
And while General R hesitated whet! .. | mense wooden excrescence, which was in reality a leck, but which, taken in | 
thus cavalieriy conferred, the Bensere whether to accept or reject the benefits | conjunction with the iron nails with which the panels were studded, gave the | 
the hands of Emily ’ peror rose and presented two folded papers to door the appearance of being subject to warts. 
“ Both of shoes ane yours,” said he, wit! ; ] ; “IT want to see Mr. Watkins Tottle,” said Parsons. 
sometimes brightened his sallow visa aa of those radiant smiles which, “Here's the gentleman you want, Sir,” said Ikey, and introducing Mr. | 
and one—your husband. So dutiful ; : — ~ of them regards your fathe tr, | Gabriel Parsons to the crest-fallen Watkins Tottle, who at that moment enter- | 
“It is too late! Alas et . ayy omy sey the best of wives. ed the room. Watkins advanced with a wooden expression of passive en- 
venly father will receive me to his mercy!” faltered Eeip, tee dha in Ser Sane CODES ee one ner, Solin anes Ont Gah. 


—s | ‘JT want to speak to you,” said Gabriel, with a look strongly expressive of | 
bausted by the agitation of continual emotion. “ Accept, however, the thanks | his dislike of the pect hy ; = 





“I would pledge my life and honour on the innocence of young Roche 


“Give her to him, then, and end it!” 
ready seated himself at a writing- 





‘Extremely sorsy!” stammered Watkins, assisting himself to currie, and 
parsley and butter, in the extremity of his confusion. 

“Not the least consequence,” replied Mrs. Parsons, in a tone which implied 
that it was of the greatest consequence possible, directing aside the researches 
of the boy, who was groping under the table for the bits of broken glass. 

“I presume,” said Miss Lillerton, ‘that Mr. Tottle is aware of the interest 
which bachelors usually pay in such cases ; a dozen glasses for one is the lowest 
penalty.” 

“Mr. Gabriel Parsons gave his friend an admonitory tread on the toe. Here 
was a clear hint that the sooner he ceased to be a bachelor, and emancipated 


| himself from such penalties, the better. Mr. Watkins ‘Tottle viewed the obser- 


vation in the same light, and challenged Mrs. Parsons to take wine, with a degree 
of presence of mind which under all the circumstances, was really extraor- 
dinary. 

‘Miss Lillerton,” said Gabriel, “ may I have the pleasure !” 

“T shall be most happy.” 

“Tottle will you assist Miss Lillerton, and pass the decanter. Thank you.” 
(The usual pantomimic ceremony of nodding and sipping, gone through)— 

“ Tottle, were you ever in Suffolk?” enquired the master of the house, whe 
was burning to tell one of his seven stock stories. 

“No,” responded Watkins, adding, by way of a saving clause, “‘ but I’ve been 
in Devonshire.” 

“ Aha!” replied Gabriel, it was in Suffolk that a rather singular circumstance 


happened to ine, many years ago. Did you ever happen to hear me men- 
tion it ?”’ 
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Mr. Watkins Tottle had happened to hear his friend mention it some four 
hundred times. Of course he expressed great curiosity, and evinced the utmost 
impatience to hear the story again. Mr. Gabriel Parsons forthwith attempted to 
proceed, in spite of the interruptions to which, as our readers must frequently 
have observed, the master of the house is often exposed in such cases. We 
will attempt to give them an idea of our meaning. 

« When I was in Suffolk,” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons 

“Take off the fowls first, Martha,” said Mrs. Parsons. 
my dear.” 

“ When I was in Suffolk,”” resumed Mr. Parsons, with an impatient glance at 
his wife, who pretended not to observe it, ‘‘ which is now some years ago, busi- 
ness led me to the townof Bury St. Edmunds. [ had to stop at the principal 
places in my way, and therefore, for the sake of convenience, I travelled in a 
gig. I left Sudbury one dark night—it was winter time—abont nine o’clock ; the 
rain poured down in torrents, the wind howled among the trees that skirted the 
road-side, and I was obliged to proceed at a foot-pace, for I could hardly see my 
hand before me, it was so dark éd 

“ John,” interrupted Mrs. Parsons, in a low, hollow, voice, “don’t spill that 
gravy.” 

' “Fanny,” said Parsons, impatiently, ‘I wish you'd defer these domestic re- 
proofs to some more suitable time. Really, my dear, these constant interruptions 
are very annoying. 

‘« My dear, I didn’t interrupt you,” said Mrs. Parsons. 

“ But, my dear, you did interrupt me,” remonstrated Mr. Parsons. 

‘How very absurd you are, my love! I must give directions to the servants ; 
Jam quite sure that if I sat here and allowed John to spill the gravy over the 
new carpet, you'd be the first to find fault when you saw the stain to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘« Well,” continued Gabriel, with a resigned air, as if he knew there was no 
getting over the point about the carpet, ‘I was just saying, it was so dark that I 
could hardly see my hand before me. ‘The road was very lonely, and I assure 
you, Tottle (this was a device to arrest the wandering attention of that indivi- 
dual, which was distracted by a confidential communication between Mrs. Parsons 
and Martha, accompanied by the delivery of a large bunch of keys), I assure 
you, Tottle, 1 became somehow impressed with a sense of the loneliness of my 
situation e 

‘Pie to your master,” interrupted Mrs. Parsons, again directing the servant.” 

‘Now, pray, my dear,” remonstrated Parsons once more, very pettishly. Mrs. 
P. turned up her hands and eyebrows, and appealed in dumb show to Miss 
Lillerton. ‘As I turned a corner of the road,” resumed Gabriel, “the horse 
stopped short, and reared tremendously. I pulled up, jumped out, ran to his 
head, and found a man lying on his back, in the middle of the road, with his eyes 
fixed on the sky. I thought he was dead; but no, he was alive, and there 
appeared to be nothing the matter with him. He jumped up, and putting his 
hand to his chest, and fixing upon me the most earnest gaze you can imagine, 
exclaimed 

‘“* Pudding here,”’ said Mrs. Parsons. 

“Oh! it’s no use,” exclaimed the host, who was now rendered desperate. 
“ Here, Tottle ; aglass of wine. It’s useless to attempt relating any thing when 
Mrs. Parsons is present.” 

This attack was received in the usual way. Mrs. Parsons talked to Miss 
Lillerton, and at her better half; expatiated on the impatience of men generally ; 
hinted that her husband was peculiarly vicious in this respect, and wound up by 
insinuating that she must be one of the best tempers that ever existed, or she 
never could put up with it. Really what she had to endure sometimes, was more 
than any one who saw her in every-day life could by possibility suppose.—The 
story was now a painful subject, and therefore Mr. Parsons declined to enter into 
any details, and contented himself by stating that the man was a maniac, who 
had escaped from a neighbouring mad-house. 

The cloth was removed ; the ladies soon afterwards retired, and Miss Lillerton 
played the piano in the drawing-room over head very loudly, for the edification of 
the visitor. Mr. Watkins Tottle and Mr. Gabriel Parsons sat chatting comfort- 
ably enough, until the conclusion of the second bottie, when the latter, in pro- 






















“T beg your pardon, 














posing an adjournment to the drawing-room, informed Watkins that he had 
concerted a plait with his wife. for leaving him and Miss Lillerton alone, soon 
after tea. 

*“‘T say,” said Tottle, as they went up stairs, ‘don’t you think it would be 
better if we put it off till—till—to-morrow ?” 

“ Don’t you think it would have been much better if [ had left you in that 
wretched hole I found you in this morning!” returned Parsons, bluntly. 

“* Well—well—I only made a suggestion,” said poor Watkins Tottle, with a 
deep sigh. 

Tea was soon concluded, and Miss Lillerton drawing a sinall worktable on one 
side of the fire, and placing a little wooden frame upon it, something like a 
miniature clay-mill without the horse, was soon busily engaged in making a 
watch-guard with brown silk. 

“‘ God bless me!” exclaimed Parsons, starting up with well-feigned surprise, 
“ I’ve forgotton those confounded letters. Tottle, I know, you’ll excuse me.” 

If Tottle had been a free agent, he would have allowed no one to leave the 
Toom On any pretence, except himself. As it was, however, he was obliged to 
look cheerful when Parsons quitted the apartment. 

He had scarcely left, when Martha put her head into the room, with—“ please, 
Ma’am, you’re wanted.” 

Mrs. Parsons left the room, shut the door carefully after her, and Mr. Watkins 
Tottle was left alone with Miss Lillerton. 

For the first five minutes there was a dead silence —Mr. Watkins Tottle was 
thinking how he should begin, and Miss Lillerton appeared to be thinking of 
nothing. ‘The fire was burning low; Mr. Watkins Tottle stirred it, and put 
some coals on. 

“Hem!” coughed Miss Lillerton; Mr. Watkins Tottle thought the fair crea- 
ture _— I beg your pardon,” said he. 

“T thought you spoke.” 

“No.” 

“Oh!” 

“There are some books on the sofa, Mr. Tottle, if you would like to look at 
them,” said Miss Lillerton, after the lapse of another five minutes. 

“No, thank you,” returned Watkins ; and then he added, with a courage 
which was perfectly astonishing, even to himself, “ Madam, that is, Miss Liller- 
tor, I wish to speak to you.” 

“To me!”’ said Miss Lillerton, letting the silk drop from her hands, and slid- 
ing her chair back a few paces.— Speak—to me !” 

“ To you, Madam—and on the subject of the state of your affections.” The 
lady hastily rose, and would have left the room ; but Mr. Watkins Tottle gently 
detained her by the hand, and holding it as far from him as the joint length of 
their arms would permit, he thus proceeded—* Pray do not misunderstand me, 
or suppose that I am led to address you, after so short an acquaintance, by any 
feeling of my own merits—for merits I have none which could give me a claim 
to your hand. I hope you will acquit me of any presumption when I explain 
that I have been acquainted, through Mrs. Parsons, with the state—that is, that 
Mrs. Parsons has told me—at least, not Mrs. Parsons, but ” here Watkins 
began to wander, but Miss Lillerton relieved him. 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Tottle, that Mrs. Parsons has acquainted you with 


my feeling—my affection—I mean, my respect for an individual of the opposite 
sex 1” 








to pursue,” replied Miss Lillerton, “but—pardon my feelings of delicacy; Mr. | the next time you’re locked up in a spunging-house, just wait there till I come 


Tottle—pray excuse this embarrassment—I have peculiar ideas on such sub- | and take you out, there’s a good fellow.” 


jects, and I am quite sure that I never could summon up fortitude enough to 
name the day to my future husband.” 


“Then allow me to name it,” said Tottle, eagerly. 


“‘T should like to fix it myself,” replied Miss Lillerton, bashfully, “but I can- | 


not do so without at once resorting to a third party.” 

‘A third party !” thought Watkins Tottle, ‘who the deuce is that to be, I 
wonder ?” 

“Mr. Tottle,” continued Miss Lillerton, ‘you have made me a most disin- 
terested and kind offer—that offer I accept. Will you, at once, be the bearer 
of a note from me to—to Mr. Timson?” 

“Mr. Timson !” said Watkins. 


‘* After what has passed between us,” responded Miss Lillerton, still averting | 


her head, “you must understand whom I mean; Mr. Timson, the—the— 
clergyman.” 

“Mr. Timson, the clergyman !”’ ejaculated Watkins Tottle, in a state of in- 
expressible beatitude, and positive wonder at his own success. ‘“ Angel! Cer- 
tainly—this moment !” 

“I'll prepare it immediately,” said Miss Lillerton, making for the door ; “ the 
events of this day have flurried me so much, Mr. Tottle, that I shall not leave 
my room again this evening ; I will send you the note by the servant.” 

““ Stay—stay,” cried Watkins Tottle, still keeping a most respectful distance 
from the lady; ‘when shall we meet again?” 

“Oh! Mr. Tottle,” replied Miss Lillerton, coquettishly, ‘when we are mar- 
ried, I can never see you too often, or thank you too much;” and she left the 
room. 

Mr. Watkins Tottle flung himself into an arm-chair, and indulged in the most 
delicious reveries of future bliss, in which the idea of “ Five hundred pounds 
per annum, with an uncontrolled power of disposing of it, by her last will and 
testament,” was somehow or other the foremost. He had gone through the 
interview so well, and it had terminated so admirably, that he almost began to 
= 4 had expressly stipulated for the settlement of the annual five hundred on 

imself. 

“May I come in?” said Mr. Gabriel Parsons, peeping in at the door. 

“Come in,” replied Watkins. 

“ Well, have you done it!” anxiously enquired Gabriel. 

“Have I done it!” said Watkins Tottle. ‘‘ Hush—I'm going to the cler- 
gyman.” 

‘“No!” said Parsons. ‘ How well you have managed it.” 

“« Where does Timson live?” enquired Watkins. 

‘* At his uncle's,” replied Gabriel, just round the lane. He’s waiting for a 
living, and has been assisting his uncle here for the last two or three months. 
But how well you have done it—I didn’t think you could have carried it off so.” 

Mr. Watkins Tottle was proceeding to demonstrate that the Richardsonian 
principle was the best on which love could possibly be made, when he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Martha with a little pink note folded like a fancy 
cocked hat. 

‘* Miss Lillerton’s compliments,” said Martha, as she delivered it into Tottle’s 
hands, and vanished. 

** Do you observe the delicacy! ” said Tottle, appealing to Mr. Gabriel Par- 
sons. ‘ Complimemts, not love, by the servant, eh?” 

Mr. Gabriel Parsons didn’t exactly know what reply to make, so he poked 
the er of his right hand between the third and fourth ribs of Mr. Wat- 
kins Tottle. 


“ Come,” said Watkins, when the explosion of mirth, consequent on this prac- | 


tical jest, had subsided, ‘* we'll be off at once—let’s lose no time.” 


‘Capital!’ echoed Mr. Gabriel Parsons; and in five minutes they were at 


the garden-gate of the villa tenanted by the uncle of Mr. ‘Timson. 
“Is Mr. Charles Timson at home?” inquired Mr. Watkins Tottle of Mr. 
Charles Timson’s uncle’s man. 


“Mr. Charles ts at home,” replied the man, stammering ; ‘‘ but he desired me 


to say he couldn’t be interrupted, Sir, by any of the parishioners.” 
‘* Jam not a parishioner,” replied Watkins. 


“Is Mr. Charles writing a sermon, Tom?” inquired Parsons, thrusting him- 


self forward. 


‘*No, Mr. Parsons, Sir; he’s not exactly writing a sermon, but he’s prac- 
tising the violincello in his own bedroom, and gave strict orders not to be dis- 


turhed.” 


“ Say I’m here,” replied Gabriel, leading the way across the garden; “ Mr. 


Parsons and Mr. Tottle, on private and particular business.” 


They were shewn into the parlour, and the servant departed to deliver his | one side of the head a bow of pink satin riband, placed very low, with long 


| How,or at what hour, Mr. Watkins Tottle returned to Cecil-street is un- 
| known: His boots were seen outside his bedroom-door next morning, but we 
| have the authority of his landlady for stating that he neither emerged therefrom, 
or accepted sustenance for four-and-twenty hours; at the expiration of that 
| period, and when a council of war was being held in the kitchen on the propriety 
Of summoning the parochial beadle to break his — he rang his bell, and 

demanded a cup of milk-and-water. The nezt ng he went through the 
usual formalities of eating and drinking as usual, but a week afterwards he was 
seized with a relapse? while perusing the list of marriages in a morning paper, 
| from which he never perfectly recovered. 

A few weeks since, the body of a gentleman unknown was found in the Re- 
gent’s Canal. In the trousers-pockets were four shillings and three-pence-half- 
pemy ; a matrimonial advertisement from a lady, which bore the appearance of 
having been cut out of the Sunday Times ; a tooth-pick, and a card-case, which 
it is confidently believed would have led to the identification of the unfortunate 
gentleman, but for the circumstance of there being nothing but blank cards in it. 
Mr. Watkins Tottle absented himself from his lodgings shortly before. A bill 
which has not been taken up, was presented next morning ; and a bill which has 
not been taken down, was soon afterwards affixed in his parlour-window. He 
left a variety of papers inthe hands of his lndlady—the materials collected in 
his wanderings among different classes of society—which that lady has deter- 
mined to publish, to defray the unpaid expenses of his board and lodging. ‘They 
will be carefully arranged, and presented to the public from time to time, with 
all due humility, by BOZ. 


Summary. 


Sir George Murray, the new Master-General of the Ordnance, will not, it is 
said, retain his seat in the Cabinet, owing to the result of the Perthshire 
election. 

The venerable Earl of Eldon is domiciled for the approaching season in Hamil- 
ton place, unless any serious relapse in the health of his brother, Lord Stowell, 
should demand his presence at Early Court, Berkshire. 

It is rumoured that the Knight of Kerry is to be raised to the Peerage. 

On Sunday morning, as the Rev. Dr. Sutton, one of the Prebends of West- 
minster, was officiating at the altar, reading the Ninth Commandment, he sud- 
| denly dropped down in a fit of apoplexy, and was carried to his residence in the 
| cloisters, where he expired at eleven o’clock on the following morning. 
| M. Rouen, the French Minister in Greece, has just married a beautiful Greek 
| 





girl, the daughter of George Argyropulos, of Athens. 
We are happy to state that the latest accounts from Holland continue to re- 
| port favourably of the progress which the Prince of Orange makes towards re- 
covery. All danger is understood to be over, but the patient had been greatly 
enfeebled by the attack. 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

At the late splendid ball given at the Tuileries, the most elegant coiffures 
consisted of very narrow bandeaux of gold open work, ornamented in the centre 
of the forehead by magnificent jewels, such asa large opal, encircled by dia- 
monds ; a flower, composed of gems of every colour, or of diamonds only ;-a 
bird of paradise in diamonds, &c. This sort of ornament, which holds a me- 
dium place between the diadem and the ferroniére, is at present decidedly more 

| fashionable than any other. The hair 1s dressed in so many various ways, that 

| it would be difficult to say whether it is most worn high or low. ‘The best rule 

| is, to make the coiffure correspond as nearly ax possible to the style of the dress 
with which it is worn. 

Turbans were exceedingly numerous at the Royal ball. That worn by Ma- 
| dame d’O was of plain white blonde, the folds marked by a chef in dia- 
| monds, and a diamond bandeau on the forehead. These were the only orna- 
| ments of this elegant coiffure. Madame d’O wore a dress of plain blonde, 

with a corsage drapé; a white rose, with a pink chalice, was fastened on the out- 
side of the robe, which being gathered up in a few plaits, formed a light drapery 
on the jupon. A broad sash of white gauze riband, figured with pink, was 
tied on one side, and the ends descended to the rose. No necklace or ear-rings. 

Another dress greatly admired, was of pink gauze, ornamented up one side of 
the jupon with a row of bows, formed of pink satin riband, with an epis of dia- 

monds in the middle. The sleeves ornamented with similar bows, having three . 
A mantilla of blonde on the back of the corsage, anda 


| long flowing ends. 
| drapery in front. Head-dress, a crown formed of a thick plaiting of hair. On 











| 


message. The distant groaning of the violincello ceased ! footsteps were heard | ends descending on the neck, and a bouquet of diamond epis intermingled with 
on the stairs, and Mr. Timson presented himself, and shook hands with Parsons | the bow. 


with the utmost cordiality. 
‘* How do you do, Sir!” said Watkins Tottle with much solemnity. 


| ‘The following dress was also remarkable for its elegance. 
, gauze figured with white. 


A robe of white 
The jupon open on one side, aid a space left wide 


“ How do you do, Sir!” replied Timson, with as much coldness as if it were | enough to admit a trimming, composed of small wreaths of pinks, disposed en 


a matter of perfect indifference to him how he did, as it very likely was. 


hat. 
“From Miss Lillerton !” 


said Timson, suddenly changing colour. 
down.” 


| chevron. These wreaths were fastened at each side the jupon, by bows of 


“*T beg to deliver this note to you,” said Watkins Tottle, producing the cocked | white gauze riband. ‘The pinks composing the wreaths were of various colours. 


Coiffure a la Mancini, that is to say, the bair arranged in small curls, descending 


“« Pray sit | Jow on each side of the face, and intermingled with flowers. 


| Many ladies, who were very richly dressed, wore no jewels, except a superb 


Mr. Watkins Tottle sat down, and while Timson perused the note, fixed his | agraffe, or brooch of opal, pearls, or diamonds, placed in the centre of the corsage. 
eyes on an oyster-sauce-coloured portrait of the Archbishop of Canterbury, | Others wore ear-rings and head-bands to correspond with these brooches. Fans 


which hung over the fire-place. 


Mr. Timson rose from his seat when he had concluded the note, and looked | 
dubiously at Parsons—‘ May I ask,” he inquired, appealing to Watkins Tottle, 


‘whether our friend here is acquainted with the object of your visit!” 


“Our friend is in my confidence,” replied Watkins, with considerable im- 


portance. 


“Then, Sir,” said Timson, seizing both Tottle’s hands, “allow me in his 
presence to thank you, most unfeignedly and cordially, for the noble part you 


have acted ia this affair.” 
‘“* He thinks I recommended him,” thought Tottle. 


“ Confound these fellows, 
they never think of any thing but their fees.” 


‘I deeply regret having misunderstood your intentions, my deer Sir,” con- 
There are very few men 


tinued Timson. ‘* Disinterested and manly indeed ! 
who would have acted as you have done.” 

Mr. Watkins Tottle could not help thinking that this last remark was any 
thing but complimentary. He therefore inquired rather hastily, “ When is it 
to be!” 

“On Thursday,” replied Timson’’—‘ On Thursday morning at half-past 
eight.” 

“*Uncommonly early,’ observed Watkins Tottle, with an air of triumphant 
self-denial. 
intended for a joke.) 

“Never mind, my dear fellow,” replied Tiwson, all suavity, shaking hands 
with Tottle again most heartily, “so long as we see you to breakfast, you 
know d 

‘Eh!’ said Parsons, with one of the most extraordinary expressions of coun- 
tenance that ever appeared on the human face. 

“ What!” ejaculated Watkins Tottle at the same moment. 

‘‘T say that se l*ng as we see you at breakfast,” repeated Timson, “ we will 








“‘ She has.” 


“Then, what,” inquired Miss Lillerton, averting her face, with a girlish air, | 
“what could induce you to seek such an interview as this? What can your ob- 
ject be? How can I premote your happiness, Mr. Tottle 2” 

Here was the time for a flourish.—“ By allowing me,” replied Watkins, fall- 
ing bump on his knees, and breaking two brace-buttons, and a waistcoat-string, 
in the act—“ By allowing me to be your slave, your servant—in short, by making 
me the confidant of your heart’s feelings—may I say, for the promotion of your | 
own happiness—may I say, in order that you may become the wife of a kind and 
affectionate husband ?” 

“Disinterested creature!” exclaimed Miss Lillerton, hiding her face ina 
white pocket handkerchief with an eyelet-hole border. 





Mr. Watkins Tottle thought that if the lady knew all, she might possibly | 


excuse you being absent from the ceremony, though of course your presence at 
it would give us the utmost pleasure.” 


“Mr. Watkins Tottle staggered against the wall, and fixed his eyes on Timson | 


with appalling perseverance. 

‘“‘ Timson,” said Parsons, hurriedly brushing his hat with his left arm, “ when 
you say ‘us,’ whom do you mean?” 

Mr. Timson looked foolish in his turn, when he replied, “ Why—Mrs. Timson 
that will be this day week ; Miss Lillerton that is "— 

“Now don’t stare at that idiot in the corner,” angrily exclaimed Parsons, as 
the extraordinary convulsions of Watkins ‘Tettle’s countenance excited the won- 
dering gaze of Timson, “ but have the goeduess to tell me in three words the 
contents of that note.” 

‘This note,” replied Timson, “is from Miss Lillerton, to whom I have been 
for the last five weeks regularly engaged. Her singular scraples and strange feel- 


[shall hardly be able to get down here by that hour.” (This was | 


alter her opinion on this last point. He raised the tip of her middle finger cere- | ing on some points have hitherto prevented my bringing the engagement to 
moniously to his lips, and got off his knees as gracefully as he could. “‘ My in- | that termination which I so anxiously desire. She informs me here, that she sound- 
formation was correct?” he tremulously inquired, when he was once more on | ed Mrs. Parsons, with the view of making her her confidante, and go-between, 
his feet. | that Mrs. Parsons informed this elderly gentleman, Mr. Tottle, of the circum- 


“Tt was.” Watkins elevated his hands, and looked up to the ornament in | stanee, and that he, in the most kind and delicate terms, offered to assist us in 


the centre of the ceiling, which had been made for a lamp, 
his rapture. 


of the eyelet-holes, “is a most 


BaP. pee peculiar and delicate one.” 
It is,” said Mr. Tottle. 


“ Our acquaintance has been of so short duration,’ said Miss Lillerton. | 


“Only a week,” assented Watkins Tottle. 


ie Oh! more than that,” exclaimed the lady, in a tone of surprise. 
Indeed !” said Tottle. 


' 
j 

“ 
More than a month—more than two months!” said Miss Lillerton. j 


Rather odd, this, thought Watkins. 


oo w 4 ; 

Oh!” he said, recollecting Parsons’ assurance that she had known him from 
acport, “ T understand 
arquaintance has existed 
nce fix a 

“Ith 


é » the less reason is there for delay now. 
period for gratifying the hopes of your devoted admirer !” 


by way of expressing | 


. But, my dear Madam, pray consider. The longer this | 
Why not at 


as been represerted to me again and again that this is the course I ought 
, 


any way, and even undertook to convey this note, which contains the promise | 
have long sought in vain—an act of kindness for which I can never be sufficient- 


“ Our situation, Mr. Tottle,” resumed the lady, glanciag at him through one | ly grateful.” 


“ Good night, Timson,” said Parsons hurrying off, aid lugging the bewildered 
Tottle with him. 

“ Won't you stay—and have something?” said Timson. 

“No, thank ye,” replied Parsons, “I’ve had quite enough;” and away he 


went, followed by Watkins Tottle in a state of stupefaction. 


Mr. Gabriel Parsons whistled until they had walked half a mile past his own 
gate, when he suddenly stopped and said, 

“You are a clever fellow, Tottle, an't you?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the unfortunate Watkins. 

«| suppose you'll say this is Fanny’s fault, won't you ‘” inquired Gabriel. 

‘| don’t know any thing about it,” replied the Lewildered Tottle. 

“Well,” said Parsons, turning on his heel to go home, “the next time you 
make an offer, you'd better speak plainly, and don’t throw a chance away; and 


| of large dimensions, and old-fashioned patterns, were almost universal.—Feb- 
ruary 8th. 

| The Italian Opera in London will be opened about the end of February. M. 
| Laporte has already secured the services of Mademoiselle Grisi, Madame 
| 'Taglioni, Signor Rubini, Monsieur Ivanhoff, and Signor Lablache ; and other 
| engagements are pending with various eminent artists, which will enable him to 
produce, on a scale of excellence, an unrivalled opera and ballet. 

The forthcoming grand opera at Covent Garden, is founded on the tale of 
|* The Veiled Prophet of Korassan,’ in Moore’s * Lallah Rookh.’ 
| The King of the French has recently created Auber, the composer, an officer 
| of the Legion of Honour. 
| A Brussels Journal states that a letter has been received in the Belgian capital 
| from Madame Malibran, in which she states that she was in perfect health, and 
' makes no mention of the attempt at assassination published in some of the Paris 
| papers. 
An opera is said to be forthcoming at the Theatre Feydeau, in Paris, written 

The music is the production of M. 


| by the celebrated Duchess d’Abrantes. 
| Mourpon, a young composer, advantageously known as the author of several 
| popular romances 
A Long Law-suit.—After a trial which lasted eight successive days, at Brus- 
| sels, the Count Duval de Beaulieu has finally obtained a sentence in his favour, 
| with all the costs and expences, against the Commune of Moortzel, on account 
of his lady, the Countess de Toict. This extraordinary law-suit commenced 200 
years ago, and related to the avenue of a country seat belonging to him at Moort- 
| zel, in the Arrondissement of Antwerp, which the Commune claimed as a public 
| road. 
| M. de Talleyrand’s last.—A newly enthroned Prince lately observed before 
M. de Talleyrand, that he could not conceive how any man could be unfaithful 
| to his wife. M. de Talleyrand observed in a low tone to some one who was 
| near him, ‘It is quite clear he is not wedded to the Revolution.” 
| A Persian Pensioner.—\ remember, says ‘Tavier, to have seen one of the King 
of Persia’s porters, whose mustachios were so long that he could tie them be- 
hind his neck; for which reason he had a double pension. 

A Sure Sereant.—* Man, Jack,” said a farmer in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow, the other day, to his ploughman, “but you're an unco slow feeder.” 
‘Vera true maister,” said Jack, flourishing the spoon, “but I am a real sure 
one.” 

Britannia.—To Charies the Second’s partiality to his accomplished cousin, 
Frances Stuart, we owe the elegant representation of Britannia on our copper 
coin. It was from one of the medals struck to perpetuate her delicate symmetry, 
that Britannia was stamped in the form she now bears on our coin. 

Universality of Discontent.—A gentleman had a board put up on a part of his 
land, on which was written, “ I will give this field to any one who is really content- 
ed ;” and when an applicant came, be said, “ Are you contented ;” the general 
reply was, “Iam.” “Then,” rejoined the gentleman, “ what do you want with 
my field ?”’ 

Mr. Seth T. Hurd, the famous lecturer on English grammar, in explaining to 
his pupils how that the noun was the foundation of all the other parts of speech, 
said it was like the bottom wheel of a factory, being that on which all the other 
parts of speech depended, in the same manner as the upper wheels of a factory 
depended en the lower one. Having occasion afterwards to examine his pupils 
in parsing, he asked a stout lad, “* What is a noun!” when the other replied, 
with an air of entire confidence, “It’s the bottom wheel of a factory.” —Athe- 
naum. 

A French Reformer.—One of the labourers elected to be deputy in the pre- 
cinct under the administration of M. de Casign, had the appearance of a man 
who could make no great pretensions to wit. “ Well,” said M. Casign to this 
man, after having placed him at table by his side, “‘ what do you promise to ask 
of the states general?” “The suppression of Pigeons, of Rabiits, and of 
Monks.” “ Why, truly, that is a strange mode of classing them.” “ Nay, my 
lord, it is very clear; the first devours us im the seed, the second in the blade, 





the third in the zheaf — Baron de Grimm. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ELECTED IN January, 1835. 


From the Spectator. 


+ * Names followed by the letter ”, 
members, or new for their respective places. 
Reformer—T, Tory—D, Doubtful. 


FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Places. 
Abingdon - 
Andover - 
Anglesey - 
Arundel - 
Ashburton - 
Ashton . 
Aylesbury - 


Banbury - 
Barnstaple - 


Bassetlaw 
Bath - 


Beaumaris - 
Bedfordshire - 


Bedford - 


Berkshire . 


Berwick - 
Beverley - 


Bewdley 
Birmingham - 


Blackburn - 
Bodmin - 
Bolton - 
Boston - 
Bradford - 
Brecknockshire 
Brecon - 
Bridgnorth - 
Bridgewater - 
Bridport - 
Brighton - 
Bristol - 


Buckinghamshire 


Buckingham - 


Bury (Lancashire) 
Bury St. Edmunds 


Calne - 
Cambridgeshire 
Cambridge - 
Cambridge Univer 
Canterbury - 
Cardiff - 
Cardiganshire 
Cardigan . 
Carlisle - 
Carmarthenshire 
Carmarthen - 
(arnarvonshire 
Carnarvon - 
Chatham - 
Cheltenham - 
Cheshire, North 
Cheshire, South 
Chester - 
Chichester - 
Chippenham - 


Christchurch - 
Cirencester - 


Clitheroe - 
Cockermouth - 


Colchester - 
Cornwall, East 
Cornwall, West 
Coventry - 
Cricklade = - 


Cumberland, East 


Members returned 


are gither new 


R signifies | 
R sigmilles | nudey - 


V. T. Duffieldn - - 
E. Etwall - - - 


Sir John Walter Pollen 
Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley 


Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart 
C. Lushington - - 
Charles Hindley - ° 
William Rickford ° 
W. H. Hanmer 7 - ° 


Henry William 'Tancred 


J. Palmer, B. Chichester 


St.John Fancourt 

G. Harcourt Vernon 
Hon. A. Duncombe 
General Charles Palmer 
John Arthur Roebuck 


Captain Frederick Paget 
Lord Charles Fox Russell 


Lord Alford 


Captain Frederick Polhill n 


Samuel Crawley - 
Robert Palmer - 
Philip Puseyn - 
John Walter - 


Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin 
J. Bradshaw n - - 
H. Burton - - - 


J. W. Hogg n . 


Sir Thomas E. Winnington 


Thomas Attwood - - 
Joshua Scholefield - 
William Turner - - 
William Fielden - . 
Major Vivian - - 
SirS.T. Spry - - 
William Bolling - - 
©. Ainsworth - - 
— Brownrigg - - 
John Wilks ° - 
E. C. Lister - - 
J. Hardy - - - 


Colonel Thomas Wood » 


©. M. R. Morgan x - 
T. C. Whitmore 2 - 
R. Pigotn - - - 
C. Kemeys Kemeys Tynte 
J. Temple Leader - 
Henry Warburton - 
Horace T'wiss 7 - . 
Captain Peckell - - 
Isaac Newton Wigney - 


Sir R. R. Vyvyan x - 
J. P. Miles n - - 
Marquess of Chandos 7 
Sir William Young x - 
J. B. Praed n - - 
Sir T. Freemantle - 


Sir Harry Verney - 
Richard Walker - - 
Earl Jermyn 2 - - 
Lord ©. Fitzroy - - 
Karl of Kerry - - 
Eliot Thomas Yorke n - 


Richard Jefferson Eaton n 
Richard Greaves Townley 


Thomas Spring Rice - 
George Pryme_ - - 


Sir C. Manners Sutton n 


Henry Goulburn 2 - 


Lord Albert Conyngham 


Frederick Villiers - 


John Nicholl - 


Colonel William E. Powell 


Pryse Pryse - - 
P. H. Howard - - 
William Marshall - 
Hon. G. Rice Trevor n - 
Sir James Williams - 
David Lewis nn  - - 


Thomas Assheton Smith n 


Colonel Parry - - 
Sir J. P. Beresford - 
Hon. C.F. Berkeley = - 


Edward John Stanley 


William Tatton Egerton n 
George Wilbrahain - 
Sir P. de M. G. Egerton n 


Lord Robert Grosvenor 


John Jervis - - - 
Lord Arthur Lennox - 


John Abel Smith - 
Joseph Neeldn = - 


Henry George Boldero x 


G. W. Tapps 
Joseph Cripps - 
Lord E. Somerset n 
Jobn Fort - - 
T. L. B. Dykes - 
Henry Aglionby - 
R.Sandersonn = - 
SirG. H. Smith - 
Sir William Molesworth 
W. L. S. Trelawney 
Sir Charles Lemon 
E. W. W. Pendarves 
William Williams 
Edward Ellis - 
Robert Gordon 

John Neeld n : 
Sir James Graham 
William Blamire - 


Cumberland, West Edward Stanley 


Dartmouth - 
Denbighshire 


Denbigh : 
Derbyshire, North 


Derbyshire, South 
Derby ° 
Devises ‘ 


Devonport - 


Samuel Irtonn = - 


Colonel John Henry Seale 


Sir W. W. Wynne n 
Hon. W. Bagot n 
William Jonesn - 
Hon. G. Cavendish 
Thomas Gisborne 

Sir Roger Griesley 
Sir George Crewe 
Edward Stratt - 
Hon. C. Ponsonby 
Wadham Locke - 
Sir Philip Durham n 
Sir Edward Codrington 
Sir George Grey 


Lord Ebrington - 


Devonshire, South Lord John Russell 


Dorchester - 


Dorsetshire - 


Dover . 


Droitwich - 
Durham, North 


Sir J. Y. Buller n 


Devonshire, North Hon. Newton Fellows - 


Hon. Anthony A. Cooper 


Robert Williams n 
Lord Ashleyn = - 


Hon. W. F. 8. Ponsonby 


Hon. C. Sturtn - 
Sir John Rae Reid n 
Minet Fector - 
— Barneby n - 
Sir H. Williamson 
Hedworth Lambton 
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“| Places. q 
Durham, South 


Durham - 


Essex, North 
p. | Essex, South 


. | Evesham - 


0 

0 Eye - 
0 Finsbury - 
1 

0 | 


Flintshire - 
0 | Flint - 
0 | Frome - 
1| Gateshead - 
0 | Glamorganshire 
0} 


Joseph Pease = - - 
John Bowes - : 
William Charles Harland 
Hon. A. Trevor ” - 
Thomas Hawkes x - 
Sir J. J. Tyrrell x - 
Alexander Baring - 
R. W. Hall Dare x - 
T. W. Bramston n - 
Sir C. Cockerhill - - 
P. Borthwick 2 - - 
Sir W. W. Follett2  - 
Edward Divett - - 
Sir Edward Kerrison  - 


Thomas Slingsby Duncombe 


Thomas Wakley - - 
Hon. E. W. L. Mostyn - 
Sir Stephen Glynne-= - 
Thomas Sheppardn  - 
Cuthbert Rippon - - 
©. R.M. Talbot - - 
L. W. Dillwyn - - 


0 | Gloucestershire, E Hon. A. H. Moreton - 
0 | 


C. W. Codrington n— - 


0 Gloucestershire, W Hon. G. C. G. Berkeley 


0} 
0 Gloucester - 
0! 


0 Grantham - 
1 | 


0 | Greenwich - 
1 | 

| 
0 | Great Grimsby 
0 | Guildford - 
0 | 


0 | Halifax - 
0 


0 | Hampshire, North 
0 


0 | Hampshire, South 
1 


0 | Harwick - 
0| 

1 | Hastings - 
) 


| 
0 | Haverfordwest 
0 | Helstone - 
7 Herefordshire 
0) 
0 | Hereford : 
0 


0 | Hertfordshire 
0) 


0 | 
0 | Hertford - 
0} 
1 | Honiton - 
0} 


0 | Horsham : 
0 | Huddersfield 

0; Hull - - 
0 


0 | Huntingdonshire 
0 
0 | Huntingdon - 
0) 


0 Hythe - - 
0 | Ipswich - 
0 


0 | Kendal - 
0 | Kent, East - 
o | 


0 | Kent, West - 
0 


0 | Kidderminster 
0 | Knaresborough 
0} 


0 | Lambeth - 


0} 


0 | Lancashire, North 
0 


0 | Lancashire, South 
0) 


0! Lancaster - 
0 


0 | Launceston - 
0\ Leeds - - 
0 


0 | Leicestershire, N. 


0 | Leicestershire, S. 
0) 


0 | Leicester . 
0 | 

0 | Leamington - 
0 

0 | Lewes . 
0| Lichfield = - 
0. 


1 | Lincolnshire, 
0| Lindsey 

0 Lincolnshire, 
0 Kesteven 
0) Linceln - 
0 

0 | Liskeard - 


0 | Liverpool = - 
0 i 

0 | London - 
0 | 

0 

0 | 

0 | Ludlow : 
0) 


| 
0 Lyme Regis 
1 | Lymington - 
0 


0 | Lynn Regis - 


| 


0 | Macclesfield - 
o| 


0| Maidstone - 
0| 
0 | Maldon : 
0} 
0 Malmesbury - 


0 | Malton - 
0| 

. | Manchester - 
’ | Marlborough 
0|Marlow = - 
0| 

0|Marybone - 
0) 

0 | Merionethshire 
0 | Merthyr Tydvil 
0 | Middlesex 

0| 

0 | Midhurst 

a) Monmouthshire 


0| Monmouth - 

0 | Montgomeryshire 
0 | Montgomery 

0 | Morpeth - 


Marquess of Worcester 
Henry ‘Thomas Hope x - 
Captain Maurice Berkeley 
Glynne Earle Welby — - 
Hon, A.G. Talmash = - 
E.G. Barnard” - - 
J. Angerstein - - 
E. Heneage - - 
James Mangles - - 
Charles Baring Wall n - 
Charles Wood - - 
Hon. J. Stuart Wortley 
C. Shaw Lefevre - 
James Winter Scott - 
John Willis Fleming n - 
H. ©. Compton a - : 
J.C. Herries x - - 
F. R. Bonhan x - - 
Frederick North - - 
Howard Elphinstone - 
W. H. Scourtield - 
Lord James Townshend 2 
Kedwin Hoskins - . 


E. T. Foley n - - 
Sir Robert Price - - 
E. B. Clive - - 


Robert Biddulph = - - 
Lord Grimstone . 
Abel Smith - - - 
Rowland Alston - - 
Lord Mahon n= - - 
Hon. W. Cooper - 


A. Chichester n - - 
Colonel Bailey - - 
R. H. Hurst - - 


John Blackburne - - 


D. Carruthers - - 
William Hutt - - 
Viscount Montague n 
J. B. Roper - - 
Colonel Peel n= - - 
Sir Frederick Pollock n 
Stewart Majoribanks = - 
R. A. Dundas » - - 
Fitzroy Kello n - - 
J. Barham - - - 
Sir Edward Knatchbull n 
J. P. Plumtre - - 
Sir W. Geary n - - 
T. L. Hodges - - 
G. R. Phillips - - 
Andrew Lawson - 
John Richards - - 
Yharles Tennyson - 
Benjamin Hawes, jun. - 
Lord Stanley - - 
J. W. Patten n - - 
Lord Francis Egerton n 
Hon. R. B. Wilbraham 
P. M. Stewart - - 
T. G. Greene - - 


= 


Sir H. Hardinge - - 
Sir John Beckett n - 
Edward Baines’) - - 
Lord Robert Manners 2 
C. M. Phillips - - 
Henry Halford 2 - - 
Frewen Turner - - 


Serjeant Goulburn 2 - 
Thomas Gladstone n  - 
Lord Hotham n - - 
Thomas Bish - - 
SirC. R. Blunt - - 
T. R. Kemp - - 
S. G. Hanson - . 
Sir E. D. Scott - - 
Hon. C. A. Pelham - 
T. Corbett - - 


Henry Handley - - 
G. G. Heathcote - - 
Colonel Sibthorpe » = - 
E. L. Bulwer . - 
Charles Buller - - 
Lord Sandon n= - - 
William Ewart - : 
Matthew Wood - - 
James Pattison - - 
William Crawford - 
George Grote - - 
Lord Clive n - : 
Lechmere Charlton - 
William Pinney - - 
J. Stewart - - ° 
W.A. Mackinnon n_ - 
Lord G. Bentick - - 
SirS. Canning - - 
J. Ryle - - : 


J. Brocklehurst - - 
Wyndham Lewis n - 
A. W. Robarts”- - 
Quintin Dick nn - - 
T. B. Lennard - - 
Lord Andover - - 
Hon. W. Fitzwilliam - 
J.C. Ramsden - - 
C. Poulett Thomson - 
Mark Phillips - - 
Lord A.E. Bruce n_ - 
Henry B. Baring n - 
Sir W. Clayton - . 
T. P. Williams n - 
Sir S. Whalley - - 
H. L. Bulwer - - 
Sir R. W. Vaughan - 
J. J. Guest - - - 
George Byng - - 
Joseph Hume - - 
W.S. Poyntz - - 
Lord G. Somerset nn  - 
W.A. Williams - - 
Benjamin Hall - - 
Cc. W. W. Wynne n - 
John Edwards - - 
Hon. E.G. Howard - 
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0 Newark - 
0 


0 Newcastle-under- 


0 Lyne 

0  Newecastle-upon- 
0\| Tyne 

0 , Newport - 
0| 

0 Norfolk, East 

1 

0 | Norfolk, West 


0 | 

0 | Northallerton 
0 

0 


Northamptonshire, 


| North 


0 | Northamptonshire, 
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0 | Northampton 


So 


0 | Northumberland, 
North 
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Norwich - 
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Nottingham - 
Oldham - 


Oxfordshire - 


Oxford 
) | Oxford University 
0} 
0 | Pembrokeshire 
0| Pembroke - 
0 | Penryn - 
0 
0 | Peterborough 
1 
0} Petersfield - 
0| Plymouth - 
0 
0 | Pontefract - 
0 | 
0| Poole - - 
4 
1! Portsmouth - 
0 
0 | Preston - 
0 
0 | Radnorshire - 
0 | Radnor : 
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Reigate - 
Richmond - 
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| Ripon - - 
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0 | Rye - - 
1 | Salford - 
Salisbury - 


Rochdale - 
Rochester - 
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Salop, North 


Salop, South 
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| Somerset, West 
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0 | South Shields 
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0 | Staffordshire, N. 
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0 | Staffordshire, S. 
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Sudbury - 





Surry, West - 
Sussex, East 


Sussex, West 


Swansey - 
| Tamworth - 
| 
Tavistock ~- 
} 


| Taunton - 


0 | Thirsk - 
0 | Tiverton - 
0 

0 | Totness ° 


0| Tynemouth - 





~ Members returned. 


W. E.Gladstone 
Sergeant Wilde - 
W.H. Miller” - 
Edmund Peel - 
W. Ord - - 
Sir M. Ridley - 
J. H. Hawkins - 
W.H. Ord - - 


Edmund Wodehouse ” 


Lord Walpole » - 
Sir W. Folkes - 
Sir Jacob Astley 
J.B. Wrightson - 
Lord Milton - 
Lord Brudenell » 
W. R. Cartwright » 
Sir G. Knightley » 
R. V. Smith - 
Charles Ross - 
Lord Howick - 
Lord Ossulston 
Matthew Bell » - 
TT. W. Beaumont - 
Lord Stormont ™ - 


Hon. R. ©. Scarlett n - 


Lord Lumley - 


Thomas Houldsworth 7 


Earl of Lincoln x 

J. E. Dennison - 
Sir R. C. Ferguson 
Sir J. ©. Hobhouse 
John Fielden - 
W. Cobbett - 
Lord Norreys 7 - 
G. G. Harcourt - 
Major Weyland - 
W. Hughes Hughes 
— Maclean 2 - 
T. B. Estcourt - 
Sir R. Inglis - 
Sir J. Owen : 
H. O. Owen - 
J. W. Freshfield - 
R. M. Rolfe - 


Sir R. Heron . 
N. Fazakerley . 
C. Hector - - 


J. Coller - - 
T. B. Bewes ° 
John Gully - - 
Lord Pollington - 
Sir. J. Byng - 
Cc. A. Tulk - - 
J. B. Carter - 
F. T. Baring - 
H. T. Stanley = - 
P. H. Fleetwood - 
Walter Wilkins - 
R. Price n - - 
Sergeant Talford - 
Charles Russell 2 

Lord Eastnor n  - 
Hon. J. ©. Dundas 
A. Spiers - - 
Sir C. D’ Albiac 1 
F. Pemberton - 
E. Entwistle n_— - 
Ralph Bernal - 
Twisden Hodges - 
Sir G. Noel - - 
Sir. G. Heathcote 

E. B. Curteis - 
Joseph Brotherton 
W. B. Brodie - 


Wadham Windham n - 


Sir R. Hill x - 
W. O. Gore n - 
Earl of Darlington n 
Hon. R. H. Clive x 
Sir G. Price nn - 
Sir T. Trowbridge 
Sir F. Trench n - 
Sir J. Johnstone - 
J. Poulter - - 
J. Parker - - 
J.S. Buckingham 
Sir C. Burrell . 
H. D. Goring . 
Sir John Hanmer 
J. Cressett Pelham 
Col. Gore Langton 
W. Miles n - 
E. A. Sandford - 
C. J.T. Tynte - 
J.B. Hoy - - 
A. R. Dottin - 
R. Ingham - - 
J. Homphery - 
H. W. Harvey” - 
Sir Oswald Mosley 
E. Buller - - 
Sir J. Wrottesley 
E. J. Littleton = - 


F. Holyoake Goodricke 


W. F. Chetwynd 


Hon. E. H. Grimstone 


H. G. Ward - 
Thomas Chaplin x 
George Finch n - 
J. Halse - - 
Thomas Marsland 
Henry Marsland - 
J. Wedgwood - 
J. Davenport - 
G. P. Scrope - 
Colonel Fox - 
J. Bagshaw - - 
B. Smith - - 
Lord Henniker ” 
Sir C. B. Vere n 


Colonel Rushbrooke 7 


H. Wilson - - 
Alderman Thompson 
D. Barclay - - 
Captain Alsager 7 
A. W. Beauclerk 
W.J. Denison - 
C. Barclay n - 


Hon. C. C. Cavendish 


H. B. Curteis - 
Lord George Lennox 
Earl of Surrey - 
J. H. Vivian - 
Sir Robert Peel - 
W. Yates Peel n 


Lord William Russell 


J. Rundle - - 
C. T. Bainbridge - 
Henry Labouchere 
W. Dowdeswell n 
©. H. Tracey ° 
Earl of Euston - 
F. Baring n ° 
Samuel Crompton 

J. Heathcote - 
J. Kennedy - 
Lord Seymour - 
J. Parrott - - 
G. F. Young - 


bE | Places. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
l 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Tower Hamlets 
Truro - - 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0| Wakefield - 
0} Wallingford - 
0 | Walsall - 
0| Wareham - 
0 | Warrington - 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Warwickshire, N. 


Warwickshire, S. 


Warwick - 
Wells - . 
Wenlock - 


Westbury - 
Westminster 


Weymouth - 


Whitby - 
| Whitehaven 
Wigan - 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 | Westmoreland 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Wight, Isle of 
Wilton - 
Wiltshire, South 
Winchester - 
Windsor - 
Wolverhampton 


Woodstock - 


1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
l 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0| Worcester - 
0 


: Wycombe - 
0| Yarmouth - 
0 
0 | Yorkshire, N 
0| Riding - 
0 | Yorkshire, E 
1 | Riding - 
0 | Yorkshire, WwW 
0| Riding - 
0 | York - - 
0) 
0 
0 
0 





0 | Aberdeenshire 
0 | Aberdeen - 
0 | Argyleshire - 





0 | Ayrshire - 
0 | Ayr Burghs - 
0\ Banffshire - 


0 | Berwickshire - 
0 | Buteshire - 
0 | Caithnesshire 
0 | Clackmannan , 
0; and Kinross 
0 | Dumbartonshire 
0 | Dumfriesshire 
0 | Dumfries Bs. - 
0 | Dundee - 
0 | Edinburghshire 





Wiltshire, North 


Worcestershire, E 


Worcestershire, W 


Members Returned. 


W. Clay” - = 
Dr. Lushington - 
Ennis Vivian n - 
W. Tooke - * 
D. Gaskell - - 
W. Blackstone n 

C.S. Forster - 
J. H. Calcraft n - 


Treland Blackburne 


Sir Eardly Willmott 
D. S. Dugdale n 
Sir J. Mordaunt 
E. Sheldon - 
Sir C. J. Greville 
E. B. King - - 
J. Lee Lee - - 
N. Ridley Colborne 
Hon. Cecil Forester 
J. M. Gaskell n - 
Sir T. Lopez - 
Sir F. Burdett - 
Colonel Evans - 
Lord Lowther ” - 
Hon. H. C. Lowther 
F. Buxton - ° 
W.W.Bundon - 
A. Chapmann - 
M. Attwood n e 
J. H. Kearsley ” 
R. Potter - - 
Sir R. Simeon - 
J. H. Penruddock 
Paul Methuen - 
Walter Long - 
John Bennett - 


Hon. Sydney Herbert » 


W. B. Baring - 
J. B. Easton - 
J. Ramsbottom - 


Sir J. E. de Beauvoir 


Thomas Thornely 
©. Villiers - - 


Lord C. S. Churchill n 


E. Holland - - 
T. H. Cookes + 
Hon. Col. Lygona 
H. J. Winnington 

G. R. Robinson - 
J. Bailey - - 
Hon. R. J. Smith 

Hon. Colonel Grey 
W.M. Praedn - 
B. Baring n . 


Hon. W. Duncombe n 


E. S. Cayley - 
Richard Bethell n 

P. B. Thompson n 
Lord Morpeth - 
Sir G. Strickland - 
Hon. T. Dundas - 
J. H. Lowthern - 


FOR SCOTLAND. 


Hon. William Gordon n 
Alexander Bannerman - 


W. Campbell - 
R. A. Oswald - 
Lord P. J. Stuart - 


Captain J. Fergusonn - 


Sir H. P. Campbell 2 


Sir William Rae n 
G. Sinclair - - 


Admiral Adam - 


A. Dennistoun - 
J. H. Jobnstune - 
General Sharpe - 
Sir Henry Parnell 

Sir George Clerk n 


- 


Hon. James Abercrombie 


Sir John Campbell 
Col. F. W. Grant 
Col. Leith Hay - 
W. D. Gillon - 
Captain Wemyss - 


Hon. H. D. Hallyburton 


James Oswald ° 
Colin Dunlop 
Robert Wallace 
Robert Ferguson 
R. Stewart - 
Charles Grant - 
Cumming Bruce - 
John Bowring - 
General Arbuthnot 
J. Fergus - - 


0 | Kirkcudbrightshire R. C. Fergusson - 





0 Edinburgh - 
0) 

0| Elginshire - 

0 | Elgin Burghs 

0 | Falkirk Burghs 
0 | Fifeshire - 

0 | Forfarshire - 

0 | Glasgow - 

0 

1| Greenock - 

0 | Haddingtonshire 
0 | Haddington Bgs. 
0 | Inverness-shire 
0 | Inverness Burghs 
0 | Kilmarnock Bgs. 
0 | Kileardineshire 
0 | Kilcaldy Burghs 
0 | Lanarkshire - 

0\ Leith - - 

0 | Linlithgowshire 
0 | Montrose Burghs 
0 | Orkney - 

1 | Paisley . 

0, Peebleshire - 

0| Perthshire - 

0) Perth - - 

0 | Renfrewshire 

0 | Ross & Cromarty 
0 | Roxburghshire 

1! St. Andrew’s Bgs. 
0 | Selkirkshire - 

0 | Stirlingshire - 

0 Sutherlandshire 
0 | Wick Burghs 


Wigtonshire - 
Wigton Burghs 


Antrim - 
Armagh County 
Armagh Town 
Athlone - 
Bandon - 
Belfast - 


Carlow County 


Carrickfergus 
Cashel - - 
Cavan County 


Clare - - 





Clonmel - 
Coleraine - 
Cork County - 
Cork City - 


Donegal - 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carlow Borough 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0! Downshire - 
0 
0 





Downpatrick - 


J. Maxwell - ° 
J. A. Murray : 
Sir Alexander Hope 
P. Chalmers - 
Noreturn - 
A. G. Spiers 
Sir John Hey 2 
Fox Maule - 
L. Oliphant - - 
Sir M. S. Stewart 
S. Mackenzie - 
Lord John Scott - 
Andrew Johnstone 
A Pringle n - - 
— Forbes n - . 
Roderick Macleod 
James Loch - 
Sir Andrew Agnew 
J. Mactaggart = - 


FOR IRELAND. 
General O'Neill - 
Earl of Belfast - 
Colonel Vernern - 
Lord Acheson - 
Leonard Dobbin - 
Captain Matthew n 
J.D. Jacksonn - 
J.E. Tennentn - 
J. M‘Cance - . 
Colonel Bruenn - 
T. Cavanaghn ~- 
Francis Bruenn - 
P. Kirken - - 
Sargeant Perrin - 
John Young 2 - 
Henry Maxwell x - 
W. N. Macnamara 
C.O’Brien - - 
D. Ronayne - 
Alderman Copeland 
Feargus O’Connor 
G. S. Barry - - 
Colone! Chatterton n 
R. Leycestern - 
Sir E.Hayesn - 
Colonel Conolly 
Lord Arthur Hill” 
Lord Castlereagh » 
D. Kerr n - . 
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Places. Members returned. 
Drogheda - - A.C. O'Dwyer - - ‘ 
Dublin County - C. Fitzsimon - = 2 

G. Evans - - - + 
Daniel O'Connell - 
E.S. Ruthven” - ° ‘ 
Thomas Lefroy n - - . 
Frederick Shaw n © ‘ 
Sharman Crawford ° ‘ 
Hon. C. Knox” - i 4 
Sergeant O'Loughlin - - 






Dublin City - - 
Dublin University - 
Dundalk - - 


Dungannon - ° 
Dungarvon - - 


Ennis - - - Hewitt Bridgman - . P 
Enniskillen - - Hon. A. H. Cole n . . 
Fermanagh - - General Archdall n - - 

Lord Cole n ° “ 
Galway - - T. B Martin - - - 


J. J. Bodkin ° é - 
J. H. Lynch - - - 


Galway Town - 
wed Meise + + 


Kerry - - - Morgan John O'Connell - 
F. W. Mullins - - - 
Kildare - . E. Ruthven, jun. - - - 


R. More Q:Fereall - - 
Hon. Colonel Butler - - 
W. F. Finn - - - - 


Kilkenny County - 


Kilkenny City - R. Sullivan - - - - 
King’s County - Nicholas Fitzsimmon - - 

Hon. J. C. Westenra - - 
Kinsale - - Colonel Thomas 2 - - 
Leitrim - - Lord Kinsale : - « 


Samuel White - - - 
Hon. R. Fitzgibbon’ - - 
W.S. O'Brien” - - - 
William Roche - - - 
David Roche - - - 
Henry Meynell_ - - - 
Sir R. Bateson n - - - 
Captain Jones n - - - 
Sir R. A. Ferguson - - 
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Limerick City - 


Lisburn - 4 
Londonderry Count 


Londonderry City - 


Longford - 
A. Lefroy n - . * 
Louth - - - P. Beliew - - “ ‘ 
M. Bellew - - ‘ » 
Mallow - - C. D. O. Jephson - - 


Sir W. Brabazon - - - 
Dominick Browne - - 
Henry Grattan - - - 
Morgan O'Connell - - 


Mayo - - - 
Meath - - - 


Monagan - - E. Lucas” - - e 4 

Hon. H. R. Westenra - - 
Newry - - - D.C. Brady - - - 
New Ross - - J. H. Talbot - - - 
Portarlington - Colone! Dawson Damer - 
Queen’s County” - Sir J. Coote - - - 

— Vesey n - - - - 
Roscommon - - Fitzstephen French - - 


O'Connor Don - “ F 
Colonel Perceval n « _ 
E. J. Cooper n_ - - ‘ 
John Martin - ° Pr P: 


Sligo County - 


Sligo Town - - 


Tipperary - - R. L. Shiel - : - . 
R. Otway Cave - - - 
Tralee - - - Maurice O'Connell - - 
Tyrone - - - Lord C. Hamilton »— - - 
Henry Corry n_ - - - 
Waterford County - Sir R. Musgrove - - - 
R. Power - - - - 
Waterford City - H. W. Barron” - - - 
Thomas Wyse - - - 
Westmeath - - Sir R. Nagle - - - 
M.L. Chapman - - - 
Wexford Cuunty - J. Maher - - - - 
J. Power - - - - 
Wexford Town - C. A. Walker - - - 
Wicklow - - James Grattan - - - 


Ralph Howard - - - 


Youghal - - John O'Connell - - - 
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Recapitulation.—Reformers, 370 ; Tories, 237 ; Doubtful, 51.—Total, 
—~—. 
THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
‘rom the London Courier, Feb. 11. 
This expedition, which, owing to adverse winds, has been so long detained, is 


o 
n 
@ 


now fairly under weigh, the barque George Canning having sailed yesterday. | 


As soon as this fine ship reaches the coast of Syria, a strong detachment of the 
garrison of Aleppo will be marched across the desert, about eighty miles, to the 
town of Bir, on the river Euphrates, where additional fortifications will be con- 
structed for the protection of the artificers while putting up the two iron 
steamers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, and as a permanent depot for the stores. 
Every means will be used to conciliate the Arabs, and we trust successfully. It 
is only from the smaller wandering tribes that hostile opposition is to be ap- 
prehended. With the more powerful tribes who are chiefly stationary such 
arrangements will be entered into as are likely to make them comprehend the 
peaceable nature of the undertaking. If no untoward accident occur there is 
a great probability that the steamers will be completed in time to commence the 
descent of the river to the Persian Gulf by the middle of May. Although the 








She Alvion. 


Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, the Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, 
the Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, and the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, Knt., 
his Majesty’s Commissioners for considering the state of the several dioceses in 
England and Wales, with reference to the amount of their revenues, to the more 
equal distribution of episcopal duties, and to the prevention of the necessity of 
attaching, by commendam, to bishcprics benefices with cure of souls; also for 
considering the state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches within the 
same, with a view to the suggestion of such measures as may render them most 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church, and for devising the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls, with special reference to the residence 
of the Clergy on their respective benefices. 

The Pavilion, Brighton, Dec. 29, 1834.—The King was this day pleased to 
confer the honour of Knighthood upon Frederick Pollock, Esq., his Majesty’s 
| Attorney-General. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 3, 1835.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 
ene William Pitt Adams, Esgq., to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at 

ogota. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 6, 1835.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 


a of Don José Ignacio Fato, as Consul at Liverpool for the United Mexican 
tates. 






be Adjt., v. Archer, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—l1st Ft.: Capt. T. Nicholl, 
from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. J. H. Dundas, who exchs., rec. the diff.— 
4th Do.: Capt. J. Burn, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Paymaster, v. Kersopp, 
dec.—32d Do.: Capt. G. H. Lindsay, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. 
C. Smith, who exchs., rec. the ditf—38th Do.: Lt. A. Blennerhassett to be 
Capt., without pur., v. O’Brien, dec. ; Ens. J. Frith to be Lt., without pur., v. 


Do.: Lt. R. T. R. Pattoun to be Capt., without pur., v. Lawless, dec. ; Ens. 
A. Herbert to be Lt., v. Pattoun; Lt. G. Holt to be Adjt., v. Pattoun, prom. ; 


exchs. ; Lt. J. Finlay, from the h. p. of the 43d Ft., to be Lt., v. Harris, prom. 
—69th Do.: Lt. W. Blackbume to be Capt., by pur., v. Hallifax, who rets. ; 
Ens. Sir S. O. Gibbes, Bart , to be Lt., by pur., v. Blackburne; W. Coates, 


West India Regt., to be Capt., v. Hendersen, prom. ; A. P.G. Cumming, Gent., 


to be paymaster in the 40th regiment, as stated in the Gazette of the 16th January 


the 12th Dec. last. has not taken place. 





has made a Will. 


change the scale of duties on tea to a fixed duty, to commence in a year. 


her subscription to the lymmg-in hospital to 20 guineas. 
Burden’s plan is being constructed to run between Paris and Rouen. 


—~—- 
THE SPEAKER. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 








| tions let us see the truth, and appreciate the value. 


War- Office, Feb. 6, 1835.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt G. B. Gossett, to | 


Blennerhassett ; C. L. Wyke, Gent. to be Ens., without pur., v. Frith —54th 


Ens. J. Fisher, from the h. p. of the 84th Ft., to be Ens., v. Herbert.—61st 
Do. : Capt. J. Harris, from the h. p. Unatt , to be Capt., v. C. Pearson, who 


Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Gibbes.—71st Do.: Capt. J. Impett, from the Ist 


to be Ens., by pur., v. Stewart, who rets.—Unatt.—To be Captains, without 
purchase—Lt. R. H. Ker, from the 37th Regt. ; Lt. W. Bainsforth, from the 
35th Regt.—Memoranda.—The appointment of Major Taylor, from the half-pay, 


last, has no taken place. The exchange between Captain O’Brien, of the 38th s0 Se ani eeting of the 
regiment, and Captain Campbell of the 62d regiment, as stated in the Gazette of no proof has been offered. But it is said thet he attended a meoting 


——— — 
In allusion to the alleged condition of queen Adelaide, it is said his majesty 
‘The Premier, Sir Robert Peel, is wittily said to present 


the phenomenon of a man advancing in years, rapidly approaching a minority. . : , 
; . x : . : : shown that the 
——A deputation of merchants have had an audience with Sir R. Peel, to | tent man in the House of Commons for the office, and having 












already so fully appreciated and so a ee The Hon. Member for 
Middlesex has himself admitted that the Right Hon. Gentleman is actuated by a 
single desire conscientiously to discharge his duty. That duty is to preside 
fairly, candidly, and impartially over the business of this House ; and, therefore, 
I cannot think the solitary objection urged by the Hon. Member for Middlesex, 
‘that the Right Hon. Gentleman is not a partisan of that line of opinions which 
I profess myself, can be a very appropriate one in the present instance.” 

Sir Francis Burdett—* Let the merits of the Hon. Gentleman whom the Hon. 
Member for Middlesex would substitute as Speaker for the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man be what they may, still he is not a fit competitor, with that Right Hon. 
Gentleman. I mean not to disparage that Hon. Member's abilities ; bat I will 
say that neither he nor any other person under Heaven can be a just competitor. 
with the Right Hon. Gentleman, because the Right Hon. Gentleman's long prac- 
tical experience PUTS ALL COMPETITION QUITE OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

Mr. eevee It is not only on the ground of past services that I take the 
claims of the Right Hon. Gentleman to be founded ; but we may fairly urge the 
experience of the past as a safe guarantee for future conduct. It woul be highly 
presumptuous in me to put myself in competition with such a Gentleman. “1 

Mr O’Connell—* I admit the extreme fitness of the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Lord Ebrington—“I am happy to bear my testimony as well to the ability 
with which the Right Hon. Gentleman has discharged the important duties of 
his office as to that uniform candour, that strict impartiality, and that uniform 
courtesy, evinced in their discharge—qualities which bere secured for him the 
approbation of all parties in this House—of his political opponents, as of his poli- 
tical and personal friends.” , 

Mr. Tennyson—“ Undoubtedly it struck me with great surprise that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman should again appear amongst us ; but finding him here J feel « 
to be impossible to compare the qualifications of any uNTRIED Memper with those 
which he possesses for presiding over the deliberations of this House.” i 

Lord Althorp—** When I found that the Right. Hon Gentleman was again re- 
turned to this House, I felt the great advantage which would result from our 
possessing the benefit of his experience ; and, knowing, as we do, how he has 
always performed the duties of Speaker, I think we cannot but admit that his gua- 
lifications are pre-eminent, and that he is belter fitted to fill that high situation than 
any other Member of this House can possibly be.” 

Mr. Warburton—*“I am satisfied by the whole conduct of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, that he will never allow his political opinions to bias, in the slightest 
degree, his conduct as Chairman of this House.” 

Now, if Sir Charles Sutton was all this in 1832, why is he not equally so in 
1835! This is answered by bringing against him a charge of having intrigued 
in the late Ministerial changes, a charge of which he is not guilty, and of which 


Privy Council, and advised the dissolution of Parliament. This is also denied, 

for he was not, it would appear, present when the dissolution was determined on, 

as will be seen from a preceding article, copied from the New Monthly Magazine. 
Having, then, shown that Sir Charles Sutton is confessedly the most compe- 











_ charges brought against him are frivolous and unfounded—upon what patriotic 


Her majesty, Queen Adelaide, has this year, from a fellow feeling, increased | ground, we ask, can opposition be fairly urged against him! Upon none, cer- 
A steam boat on tainly ; consequently, faction and party spirit are the sole motives for ejecting 


| from the chair of the British Senate the most competent man in the nation. It 
| should be remarked, that by placing him in the Speaker's chair he is not made 
more formidable to his opponents ; on the contrary, it is a position of neutrality, 


In order to effect the expulsion of Sir Charles Sutton it has been alleged that | 28 the Speaker seldom speaks except to points on order, or votes, unless me 
he isa Conservative,—that he was iustrumental in turning out the late Ministers, | House happens to be equally divided ; so that even the plea of self-defence is not 
—that he has had frequent audiences of the king,—that he ‘“ rushed” to the | available. 
Council to aid and justify by his presence many unconstitutional acts,—and, 
above all, to sanction the needless dissolution of Parliament. Of these allega- 


But apart from all other considerations, what a system of persecu- 
| tion does this crusade against the late Speaker expose. He is summoned by the 
King at a moment of great emergency to attend his duties as a Privy Councillor, 


Sir Charles Sutton is a Conservative, most assuredly,—so are all the members | 2t which he is sworn to give his best advice ; a measure is resolved on which is 


of his noble family ; but he was always a Conservative. He was a Conservative not pleasing to some of his political opponents, who straightway denounce him, 
at the beginning of the first Reformed Parliament ; and yet, although he had ab- turn him out of office, put in his place a less competent person, and saddle the 
a retired from the chair, Lord Althorp and the Whig Cabinet entreated country with several thousand pounds additional expense! Yet this is what 
im to return to it: he consented, and was re-elected Speaker on the motion ; tee ' 

of Lord Morpeth, and seconded by Sir Francis Burdett. During the two years | Lord John Russell calls public principle. ‘The people of England, we apprehend, 
of that Reformed Parliament his conduct was the theme of universal praise, , Will call it by a different name, and will be apt to view it as a factious and tyran- 
and when the Session closed, his reputation and popularity stood as high as ever. | nical attempt to trample under foot the rights and opinions of others. 

. But ae -~ . a ar: in removing the late Ministry, and he had frequent au- Prom what we have stated, it is clear that the attempt to oust Sir Charles 
anak atedien - 0, ew gory female ns tv smge vache aa eniaioic te. | Sutton is an effort of party faction, and not of public principle ; and the result 
terest in the affair, nothing could be more natural than that the Speaker should of the contest will disclose to us the all-important fact, which of these predomi- 
be honoured with his Majesty's commands upon the subject. The King pro- | nates in the new House of Commons. We are glad that the question will be 
ceeded to Brighton, the Speaker remaining in London, occupied in getting a few | tried thus early, for it is of vast importance to the country. 

rooms prepared in his half-demolished residence, to which he and his family in a | 
few weeks returned, Sir Charles Sutton patriotically preferring to live in a por- In our last we intimated that the Duke of Wellington was interposing the 


tion of his ruined official dwelling to sadding the country with a charge for rent | : j i i i 
, . ] good offices of England for the purpose of healing the unha dissensions in 
for the mansion of the Duke of Leeds in St. James’s-square, which the Govern- ‘ . pup e PPY 


ment proposed to take for his occupation until the rebuilding of the Parliament Spain. oe pete eae nso oe pepeny a ome yd anaes of Sees, 

Houses should be completed. especially when that Minister is the Duke of Wellington. His knowledge of 
Of his own motion the King removed his Ministers ; and having done so, his Spanish affairs, and his influence with the leading families of the Kingdom, pe- 

j a came to town, — as is evident, it became necessary to hold several culiarly fit him for the task. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction we find in 

Sime Laon autre Satan, being one of the very few Privy Coun! the London paper, just receive, the fellowing antic, whi 

| summons there can be but one answer,—of course the Speaker obeyed it, and Morning Herald. ‘ a ey en aah equip then GhoHEs 

| Was present upon several occasions, and his opponents say upon one specially, | 8¢ttlement here laid down, and we — will be successful, and put a stop 

; when the dissolution of Parliament was decided upon. Whether the Speaker | to one of the most bloody and cruel civil wars that has vccurred in modern days. 

| Was or was not present at this Council can make no kind of difference ; but it so | It is affirmed that Lord Fitzroy Somerset has already; set out on this mission to 

| — that “ was el ag mae was ro in ae at Brighton, | Spain. 

, to which, as there were Privy Councillors enough without him, the Speaker did ? iti ; 

| not go. Equally false are ae histories of his pe atbener visits to Sir Robert Peel, witnen apr he “ ~ y rh ns Ttee ¥ ms ag a 

| the reports of which have been industriously circulated, in order to prove that Ss r > en ‘i yy eit: bones A Mt perro re role oi ube 

he was — engaged Aye a Government, in which, strange to say, if he | ry ‘Audinetian of Don Carlos in favour of his eldest son 

| were so deeply interested in the expulsion of the last one, he has not secure: Ww; , Yhrints : — 

| himself any a of the high offices which must necessarily ne been sana 0s | FR ee 








principal object of the expedition be the opening of steam navigation through | his disposal, as a return for his extraordinary exertions. | 3. Immediate betrothment of the eldest son of Don Carlos with Isabel II. 


sondon papers, just received, the following article, which we extract from the- 


the Mesopotamia with India, it is hoped that the officers of the departments of | 





astronomy, geography, geology, natural history, antiquities, &c. will have suffi- | 
cient time for prosecuting their researches in this new and interesting field. The | 
result of their labour will be looked for with anxiety by the whole scientific | 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, - a 84 per cent. prem, 





world. The expedition is under the command of Capt. Chesney, of the Royal | 
Artillery, who was lately gazetted with the temporary rank of colonel, while on 


this particular service in Asia, and has been long and favourably known by the 
public for his science and enterprise. ’ 
Officers of the steamer Euphrates :—Lieutenant Cleveland, R.N. of H. M. 


steam-vessel Pheenix, fourth in command; Mr. Chaslewood, mate, R.N. of H. | 


M. steam-vessel Salamander, eighth in command; Mr. Fitzjames, mate, R.N. 
of H. M.S. Winchester, ninth in command; one engineman and two as- 
sistants, 


Officers of the steamer Tigris :—Lieutenant Lynch, Indian Navy, second | 


astronomer and second in command; Mr. Eden, mate, now in Syria making 
preparation, R.N. sixth in command; Mr. Hector, master, late of the El 
Bourka, of the Niger expedition ; one engineman and two assistants. 

Scientific department :—Captain Estcourt, 43d Light Infantry, pendulum and 
magnetic experimenter, third in command; Lieut. Murphy, R.E. astronomer 
and director of trigonometrical survey, fifth in command ; Lieutenant Cockburn, 
R.A. assistant draughtsman and surveyor, seventh in command. 

Dr. Staunton, R.A. physician and naturalist; Mr. Ainsworth, surgeon and 
geologist; Mr. Staunton, chemist and assistant naturalist; Mr. V. Germain, 
draughtsman and assistant engineer ; Mr. Thomson, second draughtsman, and 
in charge of the chronometers ; Signor Riga, apothecary and interpreter. 

By the above arrangement there is a reserve in every department of duty and 
science, in case of illness or death. 

The following are a few of the details of the steamers : Euphrates—105 feet 
long; 19 beam; 2 engines, 25 horse power; weight of iron, exclusive of 
machinery, 23 tons 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 7 lbs? weight of boilers, 16 tons 6 cwt. 1 qr. 
18 lbs; draught of water under 3 feet ; weight of engine 25 1-4 tons. Tigris— 
85 feet long ; 16 beam; 2 engines, 10 horse power; weight of iron work 14 
tons 17 cwt. 2 qrs. 1 lb; weight of boilers 7 tons 14 cwt. 3 qrs. 5 lbs; draught 
of water under 2 feet ; weight of engine 11 1-2 tons. 

Arrived at the Bir, the first object contemplated is an exploratory excursion 
down the river, to make friends with the Arabs, both the fixed and the wandering 
tribes ; and examine more minutely than heretofore the general chance of success 
in the navigation of the Euphrates. It would then sail for Bassora or Koran; 
and while the large steam vessel was left for the purpose of keeping up and pro- 
tecting the navigation of the Euphrates, the smaller one would be employed in 
assisting the labours in the science of geography and natural history, by navi- 
gating the Tigris and the Kawun. This, indeed, must be the most novel and 
interesting episode connected with this very important enterprise. 


— 
- CHURCH REFORM. 
Whitehall, Feb. 3, 1835.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, appointing his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst (Lord High Chancellor), his Grace the | 


prehbishop of York, the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, the Right Rev. the 
= Bishop of London, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right 
‘ev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., the 


—«* FREE ARIBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1835. 


SS —_ —-—+ 
By the arrival of the North America and Virginian, Liverpool packets, we 

have received our London files to the 10th. 
| The continental news is unimportant, and the intelligence from England cen- 
| tres in the single point of the approaching session of Parliament. In our last 
we announced that Mr. Abercromby had ultimately been fixed upon by the opposi- 
| tion as their candidate for Speaker, although, as we supposed, with but slender 
| prospects of success ; we still think that Sir Charles Manners Sutton’s re-election 
| is perfectly secure, although we admit that the opposition appears very formidable. 
| The efforts making to bring in Mr. Abercromby are prodigious ; in fact, the Re- 
| formers will stake their whole strength on the hazard of thisdic. Mr. Bulwerhas 
| been sent for from Paris, and several of the Liberal constituencies have convoked 
| meetings, calling on their representatives to be early at their posts on the 19th of 
| Feb. The extraordinary efforts making, have, of course, called for correspond- 
| ing exertions on the opposite side, and the struggle will therefore be a severe one. 
| But have the people of England no voice in the business at all? By the 


people of England we mean those who are not wedded to Whig or Tory party, 


| but adopt that line of conduct which appears upon due reflection to be the most 
| adapted to the public weal. Are they, we ask, to exercise no influence in the 
‘matter? Surely they will, and it will be for them to say who is the most proper 
| person for the office. The Reformers affirm Sir Charles Manners Sutton is a party 

man, and must not again be placed in so high and responsible an office ; yet they 
| offer in his stead a party man of their own. As to the superior abilities of Sir 
Charles, there is no dispute, for he received testimonials of ability in the 
| most emphatic language from all the leading Reformers only two years ago, 

when he was in fact brought forward as their candidate—was proposed as Speaker 
| by Lord Morpeth, and seconded by Sir Francis Burdett,—and yet he was as 
| mucha Tory then as now, and known to be such. The following are a few of 
| the flattering encomiums then passed upon him by the leading Reformers :— 


| Mr. Hume said—* In mentioning that Gentleman, I can only say that there is 
no man in this House who has more right to feel towards him all that one Gen- 
| tleman ought to feel towards another than I have, for the uniform kindness and 
| urbanity of his manner; and, I will add, for all that attention which he has con- 
| stantly bestowed on the duties of his station, so highly honourable to himself 
| and so eminently useful to this House and to the country.” 
Lord Morpeth—* I turn to the Right Hon. Gentleman, who for sixteen years 
| has filled the arduous post in question with so much credit to himself, so much 
satisfaction to Parliament, and so much advantage to the public, and I call upon the 
House to secure to itself the benefit of a continuance of thosc services which have been 


| 4. The government to be carried on in the name uf Charles VI., and the Estate 
, Real to remain in force. 

| §. A Council of Regency to be appointed, in order to govern the country until 

| the young Prince be of age, this majority being fixed at 18, and to be composed 
| of five members, among whom Zumalacarreguy and the Marquess de las Amaril- 
| las are necessarily to be included. 

| 6. An unconditional amnesty for all political offences. 

| 7. Securities to be given to the people of the Basque provinces and Navarre, 
| for the maintenance of their fueros. 

8 All loans are debts contracted in the name of the Anti-Salique dynasty, or 
lin that of Don Carlos, to be acknowledged and considered as the Royal debt of 
| Spain. 
| 9. Allranks, titles, and decorations, conferred by the present Queen or Don 
| Carlos, to be declared the property of those to whom they have been granted.” 





In pursuance of the plan for a general and extensive reform in the Church of 
| England, as recently announced by the London Standard, and re-published 
in this paper, a Commission has been issued by the King, under the Sign-Manual, 
appointing the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Robert Peel, and others, Commissioners for taking the subject into immediate 
consideration. Notiee of this Commission was published in the London Gazette 
of Feb. 3d, and will be found in this day’s paper. 

It is reported in the best circles in London, that well-founded hopes are en- 
tertained of her Majesty yet giving birth to an heir to the British realms. The 
| announcement has created much sensation, more especially as it has been 
| so confidently reiterated. Her Majesty had the misfortune to lose her first child, 
‘born in 1819. She is now 42 years of age. 
| The London Gazette of Feb. 3d contains the appointment of Mr. William 
Pitt Adams as his Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Bogota. Mr. Adams is 
at present, and has been for some time past, attached to the British Legation at 
Washington, where his departure will be regretted by a large circle of friends. 





Mrs. Austin. —The first night of the farewell engagement of this lady, took 
place on Wednesday last ; the house was crowded, and the Opera of Cinderella 
went off brilliantly. We never heard Mrs. Austinto more advantage; the 
beautiful scena “ dalla gioja,” introduced on the occasion, was encored, as was 
the Finale to the piece. Mrs. Austin has resided seven years in America, and 
her flattering reception by such an audience as greeted her on Wednesday even- 
ing, must have been highly gratifying. On Friday she appeared in her favourite 
character of Ariel in the Tempest, and on Monday next “the White Lady,” 
Boieldieu’s celebrated Opera, is announced. 

Teresa Contarini, a new tragedy, was produced at the Park on Thursday to 
a good house. It is the production of a lady of high literary acquirements in this 
city, and was received with great favour by the audience. It is difficult to speak 
decidedly on a first representation, but suffice it to say, that the piece won golden 
opinions from all around, and was given out for repetition amidst enthusiastic 
applause. Miss Philips personated ‘Teresa, the principal character, in a manner 
that reflected the highest credit on her already highly distinguished abilities. 


























WILLIAM PITT. . 

From Blackwood’s Magazine. —{ Continued from the last Alien.) | 
The fall of the minister was naturally followed by the transfer of Opposition 
tothe Treasury Bench. With some similitude to the state of public affairs 
even while these lines are writing, the King sent for Lord Shelburne, and offer- 
ed him the premiership, as first lord of the treasury. But the earl ys) deed | 
appointment, saying, that in his judgment no one was 50 fit to be at the hea 0 
the Cabinet as the Marquess of Rockingham. The suggestion was received, 
and ina few days the new Cabinet was announced, which was to be so brief, | 
yet to be immortalized by Burke's praises. — The marquess, first lord of the | 
treasury ; Shelburne and Fox, secretaries of state ; Lord Keppel, at the Ad- | 
miralty ; Lord John Cavendish, chancellor of the exchequer , Lord Camden, 
president of the council; the Duke of Grafton, privy seal; General Conway, 
commander-in-chief ; Dunning, (Lord Ashburton,) Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; and Thurlow continued as lord chancellor. 

The extraordinary distinction already acquired by Pitt could not suffer him to 
remain disregarded in the change. Various offices were proposed to hin, and, | 
among the rest, the vice-treasurership of Ireland, a place of large emolument, | 
which must have rendered it of peculiar importance to the younger son of a 
nobleman of the narrow income of Lord Chatham, and which had the farther 
recommendation of being formerly held by his father. But Pitt, with the lofti- 
ness of raind which always marked his career, and with that due sense of his 
capacity which 1s one of the characteristics of genuine greatness, resolutely de- 
clined all proposals of subordinate place, determining never to accept any office 
which did not give him a se#® in the Cabinet, grounding this determination on 
his reluctance to pledge himself to the defence of measures, in whose origin he 
had no share. 

It is remarkable, as a contrast to the national feeling in the latter years of the 
King, that for more than one half of his reign he was singularly unpopular ; and 
this contrast derives the greater force, from the fact, that during this obnoxious 
period no aspersion was ever thrown on the personal virtues of the monarch. 
He was acknowledged to be pure, patriotic, and intrepid in public life ; gentle, 
pious, and domestic in his palace; anxious only for the national good, and 
willingly sacrificing all private predilections to the national advantage. But 
party was the libeller. The hand of faction was the blackener of the statue 
which should have stood high in the temple of British honour, as it now stands 
high in the temple of British gratitude. If the purpose of some great con- 
trolling power had been to show Britain the innate and incorrigible perverseness, 
fol!y, and virulence of partisanship, how could it have been more effectually pro- 
moted than by showing one of the most upright of men and sovereigns the ob- 
ject of its perpetual malignity. 

His adoption of the Bute Cabinet, a natural result of his education, and im- 
peachable on no just ground of incapacity in the objects of his choice, had been 
seized on by the daring and reckless competitors for power, as an act of scarcely 
less than treason. The prosecution of the American war, of all wars the most 
popular in its commencement, was the next count in the charge brought by 
party against the King. The daring virulence of Junius, whose libels, like 
venomous insects preserved in crystal, still survive, through the exquisite beauty 
of the medium in which they were sent forth to the world; the unprincipled 
violences of Wilkes, and the crade and corrupt malevolence of Horne Tooke, 
were all in restless action to inflame a populace giddy with prosperity, arrogant 
with the consciousness of new strength, and ia the mere passion for movement 
ready to solicit the extremes of public subversion. The fiercer reality was yet 
to be perpetrated by the populace of France; there the crime of the obscure 
miscreant who burned the temple to make a name was realized by a whole peo- 
ple. ‘The evil there came from the heart. The more generous and imperial 
character of England might find its representative in the act of the mighty 
Macedonian, burning the palace in a moment of intoxicatiun. The error there 
was of the head; and English opinion gloriously atoned for the temporary ex- 

‘travagance, by a loyalty which struck its roots into the grave, and which still 


| to alter, and almost to remodel, the King’s Speech. 








flourishes over the monument of that patriot King. 

His sense of this injustice naturally drove him to retirement. The satirist 
then charged him with misanthropy, with contempt of opinion, and even with 
aversion to the name of England. 

‘‘ Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 

Clad in the genuine Asiatic mould, 

Who, of three realms shall condescend to know, 

No more than he can spy from Windsor’s brow.” 
He at length came into public, exhibited himself to the people, and even went 
to Portsmouth to be present at the naval reviews. Satire sent its shafts at his 
publicity as much as at his seclusion. 

‘* There shall he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors, and that seas are green ; 

Shall count the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 

With Bradshaw prattle and with Sandwich dine ; 

And then row back amid the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore. 

In another sense of contrast, the fate of the King of France was equally re- 
markable. In 1781, the year in which George III. had reached the acme of un- 
popularity, Louis stood on the summit of national idolatry and personal fortune 
In October of that year, he had seen the sword of the last British general in 
America laid at the foot of his throne by Lafayette, as the pledge of the final 
separation of the colonies from England. His fleet had been successful in its 
seizure of the West India Islands, under Suffrein, an officer who seemed to 
have imbibed more the spirit of the English seaman, than of his own country, 
‘more an ancient Roman than a Dane,” the possession of the East India seas 


” 


She Albion. 


Lord North. He had not received any intimation of the event when they ar- 
rived at his door in Downing-street, between one and two o'clock. The first 
minister's firmness, and even his presence of mind gave way for a short time 
under this disaster. I asked Lord George afterwards how he took the commu- 
nication. ‘As he would have taken a ball in his breast,’ replied Lord George ; 


| “he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced. the apartment during a few 


minutes, ‘Oh God! it is all over,” words which he repeated many times, under 
emotions of the deepest agitation and distress.’ ” 

Military affairs have since displayed themselves on a broader scale, and we can 
scarcely conceive that such notions of national calamity could be appended to 
the capture of a force which, however brave, scarcely amounted to the vanguard 
of a modern army, certainly not to the éwentieth of the army with which Wel- 
lington appeared on the peninsular frontier of France. The misfortune of the 
troops under Cornwallis was unquestionable, but their character was unstained, 
they had been brought by their commander into a cul de sac, where, it is true, 
they might have held out fur ever, if they could have received supplies by sea. 
But that contingency was too delicate to have been relied on by an officer of any 
intelligence. ‘The result proved the fact. ‘The French fleet took up the posi- 
tion which Lord Cornwallis’s imaginary plan bad marked out for the British. 
The army within Yorktown found that though to the Americans they were im- 
pregnable, they had a more formidable enemy, famine, to deal with ; and, finally, 
to that enemy, and that enemy alone, they surrendered. 

We next have a picture of a Cabinet Council in terror. When the first agi- 
tation had subsided, the four ministers discussed the question, whether it might 
not be expedient to prorogue the meeting of Parliament for a few days; but, as 
scarcely an interval of forty-eight hours remained before the appointed time of 
meeting, and as many members of both Houses had arrived in London, or were 
on their way, the proposition was abandoned. It became, however, indispensable 
This was done without de- 
lay, and at the same time Lord George, as secretary for the American depart- 
ment, sent off a despatch to the King, then at Kew, acquainting him with the 
fate of Lord Cornwallis’s expedition. 

The narrative proceeds : ‘1 dined on that day at Lord George’s ; and although 
the information which had reached London in the course of the morning from 
France, as well as from the official report, was of a nature not to admit of long 
concealment, yet it had not been communicated to me or any other individual of 
the company when I got to Pall Mall between five and six o’clock. Lord Wal- 
singham, who also dined there, was the only person, except Lord George, ac- 
quainted with the fact. The party, nine in number, sat down to table. I thought 
the master of the house appeared serious, though he manifested no discompo- 
sure. Before dinner was over, one of the servants delivered to him a letter, 
brought back by the messenger who had been despatched to the King. Lord 
George opened and perused it ; then looking at Lord Walsingham, to whom he 
exclusively directed the observation, ‘The King writes,’ said he, ‘just as he 
always does, except that I observe he has neglected to mark the hour and minute 
of his writing, with his usual precision.” This remark, though calculated to 
awaken some interest, excited no comment, and while the ladies, Lord George’s 
three daughters, remained in the room, we repressed our curiosity. But they 
had no sooner withdrawn, than Lord George, having acquainted us that infor- 
mation had just arrived from Paris of the old Count Maurepas, first minister, ly- 
ing at the point of death. ‘It would grieve me,’ said I, ‘to finish my career, 
however far advanced in years, were I first minister of France, before I had wit- 
nessed the termination of this great contest between England and America.’ 
‘He has survived to see that event,’ replied Lord George Germaine, with some 
agitation.” 

The conversation was prolonged until, on the mention of the Virginian cam- 
paign, the minister disclosed the full bearing of the intelligence. ** The army 
has surrendered, and you may peruse the particulars of the capitulation in that 
paper.”’ ‘The paper was taken from his pocket, and readto the company. ‘The 
next question was one of rather an obtrusive kind, to see what the King 
thought on the sybject. The narration states the minister’s remark, that it did 
the highest honour to his Majesty’s firmness, fortitude, and consistency. But 
this was a complying moment, and we are told that the billet was read to this ef- 
fect :—‘‘T have received, with sentiments of the deepest concern. the communi- 
cation which Lord George Germaine has made to me, of the unfortunate result 
of the operations in Virginia. I particularly lament it on account of the conse- 
quences connected with it, and the difficulties which it may produce in carrying 





on the public business, or in repairing such a misfortune. But I trust that neither 
Lord Germaine, nor any other member of the Cabinet, will suppose that it makes 
the smallest determination in those principles of my conduct, which have di- 
rected me in past time, and which will always continue to animate me under 
every event, in the prosecution of the present contest.” 

The Cabinet, strengthened by the royal determination, now recovered courage : 
they met Parliament at the appointed time, and fought their battle there with 
unusual vigour. Perhaps in all the annals of senatorial struggle there never was 
a crisis which more powerfully displayed the talents of the Commons. Burke, 
Fox, and Pitt, were at once seen pouring down the whole fiery torrent of decla- 
mation on the Government. The characteristic distinctions of their public 
speaking gave new vividness and force to their assault upon the strongholds of 
the Ministry. Fox’s passionate personality hurled the fiercest invective against 
the Ministry, the court, and, fatally for his own ambition, the King. Burke’s 
vast and glowing grasp gathered materials of charge from all quarters, and all 
subjects, and heaped them, alike strong and weak, on the devoted heads of the 
culprit Cabinet. Pitt, with keener sagacity, for both the present and the future, 
tore up the frame of the ministerial policy, spared persons, avoided all insult to 
the monarch ; but with the copious and superb combination of fact and feeling, 
argument and appeal, which from that period was adopted as his great Parlia- 








was boldly and almost successfully contested with the British fleet, under the 
brave, but unlucky Sir Edward Hughes. The most galling wound of all was 
inflicted on England by the sight of the combined French and Spanish fleets 
blockading the Channel, and even threatening to attack our fleet at anchor. The 
Spanish government, taking courage from these disasters, threw itself into the 
arms of France; and after capturing Minorca and West Florida, marched a 
powerful force against Gibraltar, the last hold of England on the Mediterranean. 
Holland, almost the natural dependency of England, had joined the confede- 
racy, and fought the desperate action of the Doggerbank under Zontman, one 
of the bloodiest struggles of the war, but a drawn battle. ‘To crown the exulta- 
tion of France, Marie Antoinette, destined yet to the most fatal catastrophe that 
ever rent the heart for beauty, fortitude, and virtue, gave birth to a dauphin, after 
a marriage of ten years. Within ten years more, this glittering picture was 
covered with universal shade. Exulting France was a sea of burning and | 
blood ; Louis and Marie Antoinette had perished onthe scaffold. The Dauphin 
was dead of disease. His unhappy brother, the Duke of Normandy, had be- 
come heir to a crown only to die of misery in a dungeon. All the royal bro- | 
thers were exiles. The church, the court, the army, the whole stately fabric of 
the monarchy, were sunk in dust and ashes. 

Yet it is not to be forgotten that the fall of the French monarchy was but a 
further vindication of the high principles of national faith. Its treacherous 
violation of the British Alliance, in the prospect of humbling England by the 
loss of America, was the immediate and well-known source of that conflagra- 
tion which so suddenly wrapt France in irremediable rais. The instrumentality | 
of that violation in effecting that ruin, was capable of being traced in every | 
point. ‘The presence of Franklin preaching republicanism in Paris, gave the 
first guilty confidence to the philosophes who made political regeneration the 
watchword of revolution. ‘The French troops who had returned from America | 
were the direct propagators of the revolt, and their general, Lafayette, was the 
direct agent of leading the unfortunate King into that fatal reliance in the peo- | 
ple, which paved his way to the guillotine. If that most courteous of revolu- | 
tionists had not bowed the King out of all precaution on the 6th of October, | 
1792, France might have been saved from the guilt which was yet to be ex- | 
piated, and scarcely expiated, by the loss of three millions of lives, the tyranny | 
of the sternest despot of modern Europe, and the double capture of her | 
capital. | 

The close of the American war was the close of a great political period. 
The humiliation of England, and the elevation of France, equally came to an 
end at that moment. Thenceforth, all on the British side was restoration of 
character and fortune—all on the French, confusion and decline. 


The detail, by an eyewitness, of the manner in which the dissolution of the | 
luckless ministry of Lord North, the beginning of good, was actually effected, 
possesses a more than common interest in our own day of rapid ministerial change. 
* During the month of November, the accounts transmitted to government of 
Lord Cornwallis’s embarrassments, augmented the anxiety of the Cabinet. Lord 
George Germaine, in particular, conscious that on the prosperous or adverse result 
of that expedition hinged the fate of the American contest and his own office, as 
well as probably the duration of the Ministry itself, expressed to his friends the 
strongest uneasiness on the subject. The meeting of Parliament stood fixed for 
the 27th of the month. On the 25th, about noon, the official intelligence of the sur- 
render of the British forces at Yorktown, arrived from Falmouth at Lord George 
Germaine’s house, in Pall Mall. Lord Walsingham. who, previously to his 
father Sir William de Grey's elevation to the peerage, had been under-secretary 
of state in that department, and who was to second the address in the House of 
Lords, happened to be there when the messenger brought the news. Without | 
communicating it to any other person, Lord George, for the purpose of despatch, | 
immediately got with him into a hackney coach, and drove to Lord Stormont’s 
residence in Portland Place. Having imparted the disastrous information to 
him, and taken him into the carriage, they instantly proceeded to the Chancellor's 
house in Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, whom they found at home; when, 
after a short consultation, they determined to lay it themselves in person before 





| Session, was rash in the extreme. 


mentary weapon, and which was made to give him matchless superiority in a de- 
liberative assembly, swept all before him with ‘two-handed sway,’’ and where 
he smote, left nothing for friend or enemy to combat or defend after him. 

These efforts failed of overthrowing the Cabinet at the time ; but there can 
be no question that they hastened that precipitate fall which was so speedily 
afterwards to surprise the nation. The assault had terrified the garrison, and 
shaken the battlements, to a degree which made the result of the next attack 
secure. But a more important result was already discoverable in the variety of 
the powers exhibited by the three great champions of Opposition ; the true 
preparative for a crisis which was to fling the petty contests of colonies and 
ministerial juntas into the shade. It was palpable that when the govern- 
ment of the British empire should again become the prize, when the three trium- 
virs, who now combined so vigorously, should separate and struggle for themselves, 
the master of the day would be found in the matchless dignity and brilliant saga- 
cityof Pitt. It was remarked that Fox, though delighting every ear by his com- 
mand of language, by a bold simplicity of conception, which made the feeblest 
argument in his hands assume the appearance of strength, and by a quick sensi- 
bility, almost a tenderness of heart, which, of all the qualities of an orator, is 
one of the rarest and the most resistless, yet wanted temper. Neither place nor 
person was sacred from his tread; the tread was acknowledged to be gigantic, 
but the House looked for the judgment which should have directed the footstep, 
and looked in vain. Where rebuke would have been sufficient, he reprobated ; 
he was not content with stripping off the disguise, he scourged and lacerated. 
The language which he directed openly against the King. on the first day of the 
* Those,” he exclaimed, ** who are ignorant 
of the character of the prince whose speech we have just heard, might consider 
him as an unfeeling despot, exulting in the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and lives 


| of his people! The speech itself, divested of the diguise of royal forms, can 


only mean,—our losses in America have been most calamitous ; the blood of my 


| Subjects has flowed in copious streams throughout every part of that continent ; 


the treasures of Britain have been wantonly lavished, while the load of taxes 
imposed on an overburdened country is intolerable—yet will I continue to tax you 
to the last shilling. When, by Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, all hopes of victory 
are for ever extinct, and a continuance of hostilities can only accelerate the ruin 
of the British empire, I prohibit you from thinking of peace; my rage for con- 
quest is unquenched, and my revenge unsated; nor can any thing except the 
total subjugation of my American subjects allay my animosity.” Burke roved 
through his own metaphoric region with unrivalled wing ; but the times were 
too anxious for the mere rapture of eloquence, and men’s minds were too keenly 
fixed on the calamities which seemed to be flowing in full tide round their feet, 
to enjoy the careerings of this sitter on the clouds above their heads. But in 
Pitt they saw the true leader. He wasted none of his prodigious power in rash 
accusation, or splendid excursion into the world of farcy. He broke ground 
directly in front of the Cabinet, and urged on his attacks alike with steady and 
consummate judgment, completely and justly drawing the line between the King 
and the Ministry—and there can be no juster distinction than between the 
motives of the man who ean have no personal object, and ministers, all whose 


| objects may be personal, and to whose advice all the acts of government must 


be constitutionally referable. Pitt’s conduct on this occasion was so distinguished 
an evidence of his superior fitness for the guidance of affairs, that the future 
minister was seen in him from that hour ; and Dundas, the lord advocate, a man 
remarkable for his knowledge of political human nature, attached himself to him 
as the man on whom, at no distant period, he foresaw the destinies of the coun- 
try would cepend. Though sitting among the ministers on whom Pitt was 
flinging redhot brands, he contrived to panegyrize their force and fire; while 
impugning their direction, applauded the patriotism, while he tenderly deprecated 
the opposition of the young orator; and attributed his adoption of the hostile 
side to the mere accidents of his entrance into public life, foretold in him the 
future defender of his country; in contrast with its hot and hurried assailant, 
hailing him as a beneficent luminary rising on the horizon, that had but just be- 
fore glared with the baleful flames of an eccentric meteor, * shaking from its 
horrid hair pestilence and war.” 





O WHOLESALE MERCHANTS.—A Gentleman of active bu 










30 years of age, and having had the superintendence for many meneet 


the most extensive Mercantile Houses in England, is desirous of obtaini 
dential situation in this city. His connexions in England, Scotland and Indien 
very respectable, and capable of being turned to a most desirable account by od 
house of known credit and respectability wishing to extend its operations to Ann 4 
parts; none other need apply. Address, A. G. Albion office, N, Y. oad 
{March 14.—1t.] 

> ~ ° a. 
EXAS.—Rio Grande and Texas Land Company.—Another vessel 
for this fine colony in April. Persons who desire to settle upon the Company’s 
grants, must lose no time in making arrangements with the secretary, Mr. Charles 
Edwards, 53 Wallst., New York, between the hours of four and half-past six, in 
the afternoon. All letters to be post paid. fr yi 


ar. 14, 
INN-EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES lushi | ome 
Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. » Feanss Long 
Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch 
packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed. The following 
greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 
A Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants. 
A Catilogue of Double Dahlias and Bulbous Flowers. 
A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 
Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway - 
and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. (March a 


| ag a mage gl WANTED of HANNAH MACKENZIE, who sailed from 
London in the ship Marquess of Wellesly, and arrived in New York in July. 
1832, was heard from on her arrival atthe above place, but has not been heard of 
since. Any information will be thankfully received, and will confer a great favour 
by addressing to her nephew, William Hughes, Post-office, Kingston, U. Canada. 
March 21, 1835.—3t.] 
NFORMATION WANTED.—Whereas Alexander Calder, Capt. of the ——— 
(name of the ship not in the recollection of the writer), while at New Orleans ip 
January, 1826, or thereabout, was said to have been drowned while going on board 
the Olive Branch, Steamboat. Any person or persons in New Orleans, having 
knowledge of this circumstance, would confer the greatest favour upon his widow 
by writing to her on the subject, addressed to the care of James Calder, Esq. Leith, 
North Britain, for which herself and family would be ever grateful. 7 
The Editors of the New Orleans Press are most respectfully requested to copy 
this enquiry into their columns, and forward a copy to the writer, Mr. Gunn, Mira- 
michi, New Brunswick. [March 21, 
EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET OR LEASE.—The extensive and elegant 
House, called the Staten Island. Mansion, on the north side of Staten Island 
opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate, 
agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not surpassed by an , 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the largest part of whic 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boarding House: 
and will afford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large parlours, 
for families. ¥ 
A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season, The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- 
ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit of fine country 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wail 
street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will agree to 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For 
particulars, enquire at !2 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o’clock. 
The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost 
every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. [Mar. 14. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ne may effect insuranees with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
A Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 
ge. 1 
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Year ge. year ge. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 077| 27 112] 39 157| 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 i 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 210 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 99 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 i 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 435 
25 100) 37 143] 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 





interest will be allowed as fellows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable 
“ “ 100 “oe 


for 1 year, 
for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 

Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
- B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 

John G, Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Loriilard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 
F. U, Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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100 “ “ 


Wm. Bard, James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 














Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
F ‘ew York. Liverpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, (|Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1!,)Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
oscoe, Delano, ~ eo). a. oa a, oe OR, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, * 16,{Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, © 24, % ag} Hg ae gh ae g? 
Europe, _ Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, * em FO 5 Gin ™- Bh. 4G. *., 
Columbus, Cobb, * 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Aprili, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, wee a cn, oe Oe 
South America, |Waterman,{Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,] ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smith, ~ ow a oF ee, ee ee, 
Britannia, | Waite, ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, (Maxwell, “24, * 806, “oe, * & © 6. 8, 
Orpheus, \Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,, ‘* 16, ** 16, * 16, 
ecopentanes, iNye, vit Mert Re ee Re 
North Amer“a, Dixey, ** 16, “* 16, ‘* 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Har ott eee . “Shed. ee Welt “Wie ™ 


ris, 
_ These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120,not including wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished b 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will 
be found on board. : ‘ ‘ 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N., Y. 
; Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N.Y¥ 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month, 








Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J.Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the fort ofp gers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage,apply tothe masters, onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACTE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. { Days of — from | Days of Sailing frem 
ew- " avre. 
Utiea, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb. 24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, -B.Orne,) ‘* 8,April24, Aug.i6,) ** 16, * 8 “ 1, 
Francois Ist, |J.Casttoff. | ** 16, May 8, ** 24,/Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “ 16, Sept. 8] ‘* 8, July 1, “* 16, 
Chs.Carroll, |W.Lee  |Feb. 1, June 1,@ct. 1 “ 24, * 24, Nov24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,{ ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16, “ua * @ * 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘* 16,June 8, “ 24, April bo Sy. S Bo 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Oct. 8) “ 8, Aug. 1, “* 16, 
Erie, J.Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, * 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “ 16, “* 8, “ Js 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,|May 1, “* 16,Jan. 8, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 24, “ 16,Dec. 8 “ 8, Sept. . * 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. LL, “ 16% 36.9. 4" Me 
Francis Depau, {H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16, “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
hone, J. Rockett, | “* 16,Aug. 8, “* 24,)June 1, “ 16, “ 8) 








, 
These are all vessels ofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 





nience, including wmes and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 

subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 

the expenses actually incurred. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





